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PREFACE 


As  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  I  deem  it  advisable  to 
state,  by  way  of  preface,  that,  in  giving  them  to  the  public,  my 
principal  aim  is  to  assist  my  readers  in  forming  a  true  estimate  of 
the  adverse  manner,  in  which  a  Dominion  Prohibitory  Law  would 
affect  the  interests  of  our  country  generally.  I  may  also  state, 
that  I  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  liquor,  and  that  no  person  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic,  nor  any 
other  person,  has  ever  asked  me  to  write  one  word  in  its  behalf.  I  am 
personally  a  firm  believer  in  voluntary  temperance — the  temperance 
of  the  Bible — but,  at  the  same  time,  maintain,  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  principle  of  individual  responsibility  ;  and  decline  to  force  my 
neighbour,  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  to  eat  or  drink  just  as 
I  do.  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  Prohibition,  have  been  connec- 
ted with  its  judicial  enforcement  in  its  Scott  Act  shape,  and,  after 
much  experience  of  its  operations,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
sumptuary  laws  of  this  character  do  more  harm  than  good ;  and 
confer  no  benefits  on  society  to  compensate  it  for  the  fierce  social 
hatreds,  the  contempt  of  the  law,  and  the  dangerous  criminal 
classes  they  create.  Sooner  or  later  the  period  of  reaction 
against  them  will  certainly  make  its  appearance,  and  then  the 
dial-hand  of  true  temperance  is  sure  to  recede  instead  of  advanc- 
ing.* Much  calm  consideration  of  the  question  has  led  me  to 
believe,  that  the  moral  suasion  and  religious  teaching  which  brought 
Pagan  Rome  into  the  fold  of  Christianity,  in  Apostolic  times,  can 
alone  form  the  true  basis  of  ethical  reform  in  the  present  day. — 
There  is  so  much  bigotry,  so  much  intolerance,  so  much  self-righte- 
ousness, so  much  falsehood  and  special  pleading  connected  with  the 
existing  advocacy  of  Prohibition,  that  an  independent,  honest  and 
calm  review  of  the  whole  question,  in  its  Financial,  Moral  and 
Religious  aspects,  can  hardly  fail  to  do  good.  To  this  task  I  have 
applied  myself,  and  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  it  seek  only  the 
welfare  of  my  country. 

WAKEFIELD  HARDGRAVE. 

*  This  view  of  the  case  has  recently  had  ample  confirmation  in  Maine.  The 
Prohibitionists  of  that  State  met  in  convention,  at  Waterville,  on  April 
30th,  1896,  and  one  plank  of  their  platform  was  as  follows  : 

"  We  declare  that  the  State  of  Maine  presents  a  condition  of  lawlessness 
that  disgraces  its  civilisation,  that  nullification  of  the  liquoi  law  is  wide- 
spread and  open,  that  whole  communities  are  compel  ed  to  consent  to  a 
shameless  illegal  traffic,  that  County  Officials  work  the  law  for  purposes  of 
revenue,  and  that  long  continued  familiarity  with  illegal  rumselling  has 
begotten,  in  a  considerable  number  of  citizens,  a  disrespect  of  the  authority 
of  the  law  in  general.  We  hold  the  Republican  and  Democratic  political 
parties  responsible  for  this  deplorable  condition  ;  the  officials  of  these  parties 
nullify  the  law,  and  the  voters  of  these  parties  condone  nullification  at  the 
ballot  box." — Appleton's  Cyclop.edia  for  1896. 
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ERRATA. 


Page     8.  in  note  marked  *  for  figure  3  read  5. 

"     16,  line  21  for  pay  read  pays. 

"     16,  line  22,  for  have  read  has. 

**     25,  line  20,  for  its  read  their. 

"     33,  line  11,  for  bat  read  yet. 

"     53,  line  17,  for  classes  read  people. 

"     55,  line  37,  for  But  the  insect  plague    has,    read  The  insect  plague 
has,  however,. 

Page  49.  The  statement  made  on  this  page  that  clergymen  are  not  tax- 
payers may  require  a  brief  explanation.  In  Ontario  clergymen's  salaries  up 
to  $1,000  were  formerly  exempt  from  taxation  by  a  special  statutory  clause. 
The  Assessment  Act  of  1892  has  not.  however,  got  this  clause,  and  the  sum 
of  $700  is  now  the  limit  of  salary  exemption.  That  sum  represents  the 
average  clergyman's  salary,  but  even  where  it  exceeds  that  amount  assessors, 
as  a  rule,  make  no  return  therefor. 


CHAPTER    I. 


GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  PROHIBITION  AND  THE  SCOTT  ACT. 


THE  Dominion  of  Canada  was  thirty  years  of  age  on  the  first 
day  of  July,  1897.  During  the  three  decades  of  its  existence 
it  has  passed  through  various  vicissitudes  of  one  kind  or  another, 
not  the  least  among  which  were  the  enactment  by  the  Federal 
Parliament  of  the  Canada  Temperance,  or  Scott,  Act  in  1878,  and 
its  adoption,  by  the  electoral  vote,  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  in  1884.  Foremost  among  its  advocates  stood  the 
Methodist  Church,  then  rendered  unusually  strong  and  influential 
by  the  union  of  its  various  principal  wings.  Despite  much  opposi- 
tion the  movement  was  most  successful.  A  large  number  of 
electors  who  were  not  favourable  to  Prohibition  on  general  princi- 
ples, but  were,  nevertheless,  opposed  to  the  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  the  abstract,  held  aloof  from  the  agitation  altogether, 
declined  to  appear  at  the  polls  on  election  day,  and,  in  this  way, 
permitted  the  act  to  go  into  active  operation  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts. They  were  willing  to  give  it  a  full  trial  for  three  years,  in 
that  fair  judicial  spirit  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Canadian 
people  as  a  whole,  and  if  they  did  not  like  its  operations  at  the  end 
of  its  first  term,  stood  prepared  to  vote  it  out  of  active  existence.* 
In  1887  the  people  of  Ontario  began  to  grow  heartily  weary  of 
the  Scott  Act  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  a 
strong  agitation  commenced  for  its  repeal.  They  had  weighed  it 
fairly  in  the  balance  for  three  years,  and  in  some  cases  for  a  longer 
period,  and  found  it  sadly  deficient  in  many  respects.  They  also 
found  that  it  had  added  neither  to  their  happiness,  nor  their  com- 
ort,  nor  even  to  public  morality  ;f  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the 


*  McMullen's  History  of  Canada,  vol.  2,  p.  436. 

t  In  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  average  of  convictions  for  all  offences 
and  crimes,  for  the  four  years  preceding  the  Scott  Act  period,  namely,  from 
1881  to  1884,  stood  per  1,000  of  the  population,  at  8.76  per  annum.  During 
the  four  years  the  Scott   Act  was  in  force,   that  is  from  1885  to  1889,  the 
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inquisitorial  tyranny  of  its  operations,  and  the  most  unsatisfactory 
manner  of  its  enforcement ;  and  voted,  as  a  rule,  by  large  majorities 
for  its  repeal. 

In  the  United  States  the  retail  liquor  vendor  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  political  arena,  and  in  numberless  instances,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  Union,  has  largely  influenced  legislation  in  his 
own  favour.  In  Canada,  and  especially  in  Ontario,  matters  in  this 
direction  are  altogether  different,  and  liquor  dealers  exercise  very 
little  influence  with  the  general  electorate.  When  the  repeal  of  the 
Scott  Act  was  voted  on,  they  accordingly  deemed  it  to  be  their 
best  policy  to  remain  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible,  and  leave 
the  result  entirely  with  the  rest  of  the  electorate.  As  a  rule  they 
attended  no  public  meetings  of  any  kind,  had  no  special  advocates 
to  champion  their  cause,  and  did  little  or  nothing  otherwise  to 
influence  publie  opinion  in  their  own  behalf;  and  made  no  general 
canvass  of  votes.  A  similar  policy  was  pursued  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  opponents  of  the  act.  They  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
vote  against  it,  owing  to  their  bitter  experience  of  its  operations, 
and  declined  to  waste  their  time  on  what  they  considered  as  useless 
discussion.  It  might  well  be  called,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
a  silent  vote  given  without  passion  or  prejudice — a  vote  based  solely 
on  reason  and  honest  conviction,  and  emphatic  only  in  the 
light  of  the  large  majorities  it  had  almost  everywhere  in  its  favour. 
It  was  the  deep  current  of  public  opinion,  educated  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  among  a  free  people,  and  swept  aside  everything 
out  of  its  course.  "  It  was  the  verdict  of  people  who  were  not 
drunkards,"  said  the  Montreal  Daily  Gazette,  "  and  just  as  it  were 
people  who  were  not  total  abstainers  who  first  put  the  act  into 
force." 

On  the  other  hand  the  supporters  of  the  Scott  Act,  all  over 
Ontario,  were  exceedingly  active,  and  held  meetings  in  every  direc- 
tion, which  were  addressed  by  their  ablest  speakers  both  clerical 
and  lay  ;  while  much  of  the  public  press,  and  Prohibition  fly  sheets 
as  well,  were  used  without  stint  in  their  behalf.  At  the  same  time 
they  had  the  most  perfect  electioneering  organization  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  Every  Methodist  church  in  the  Province  might  be 
described  as  a  committee  room,  and  the  bulk  of  its  congregation 
as  the  most  active  of  canvassers.  In  many  cases,  also,  Presbyter- 
ian congregations  were  almost  equally  active.  In  addition,  the 
Prohibitionist  Party  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  strongly 
supported  by  the  Scott  Act  enforcement  committees,  who  had  con- 
trolled, hitherto,  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  on  the 
host  of  spies  and  informers,  which  they  had  called  into  existence  to 
carry  out  their  behests,  and  did  not  now  hesitate  to  use  the  corrupt 

convictions  rose  to  the  yearly  average  of  10.14.  During  the  four  years  imme- 
diately following  the  repeal  of  the  Scott  Act,,  the  annual  per  centage  of  con- 
victions, to  every  1,000  of  the  population,  decreased  to  8.85.— Vide  Blue 
Book. 
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power  they  had  in  this  way  acquired.*     And,  yet,  despite  all  these 
favourable  circumstances,  they  were  utterly  beaten  by  unorganised 
and  undirected  public  opinion,   by  the  people  of  their  own  honest 
and  independent   free  will,  and  met  their  Waterloo  with  a  ven- 
geance in  the  great   premier  province  of  the  Dominion.     In   1888 
the  Scott  Act  repeal  vote  was  taken  in  eight  counties  of  Ontario, 
and  was  successful  in  every  case  ;  in  some  districts  by  majorities  of 
nearly  two  to  one.     In  1889  the  act  was  rejected  by  a  vast  aggre- 
gate  majority    in    seventeen    counties,    and    in    Guelph    and    St. 
Thomas.      Not  a  single   municipality  in  the  leading  province  of 
Canada,  as  regards  population,  education  and  prosperity,  remained 
eventually  under  its  unbearable  and  un-British  yoke,  and  its  people 
once  more   breathed   God's   blessed  air  as  free  men.     There  was 
indeed  a  marvellous  change  !     A  great  and  peaceful  calm  at  once 
succeeded  to  the  fierce  social  storm  which  had  raged  so  violently, 
during  the  four  preceding  years,  from  one  end  of  Ontario  to  the 
other.     The  huge  army  of  spies  and  informers  which  the  Scott  Act 
had  called  into  existence,  and  who  had  fattened  upon  the  public  so 
long,  disappeared  as  if  by  magic  ;  and  with  them  also  passed  away 
the  perjury,  the  contempt  of  the  law,  the  fierce  personal  hatreds, 
and  the  many  social  disorders  otherwise  that  had  recently  afflicted 
the   country.      At   the    Hamilton   Spring   Assizes   of    1888,    Mr. 
Justice  Rose,  when  addressing  the  grand  jury,  alluded  to  the  Scott 
Act,  and  said  he  was  glad  it  had  been  repealed  in  a  number  of 
counties,  because  it  had  done  so  much  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  law.f 

*  The  Canada  Temperance  Act  does  not  provide  for  the  cost  of  its  enforce- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government,  and  leaves  that  duty  to  the  provinces  and 
municipalities  immediately  concerned.  In  Ontario  different  statutes  made 
provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  which  were  finally  consolidated  in 
the  Liquor  License  Act  of  1887.  This  act  provided  that  where  the  licenses 
paid  by  druggists  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  in 
enforcing  the  Scott  Act,  one-third  of  the  deficiency  should  be  borne  by  the 
Province  and  two-thirds  by  the  county  or  minor  municipality.  License 
Commissioners  and  Inspectors  were  directed  to  enforce  the  act.  The  Prohi- 
bitionists becoming  dissatisfied,  in  many  cases,  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
act  was  enforced  by  the  authorities,  formed  local  committees  to  prosecute 
offenders.  A  large  part  of  the  enforcement  fund  was  distributed  among  these 
committees,  to  be  paid  out  to  infoimers  and  secret  spies,  and  to  be  otherwise 
used  to  secure  convictions.  Serious  complaints  were  made  at  the  time  that 
no  proper  returns  were  ever  given  to  the  public  as  to  how  their  money  was 
expended.  As  fines  belonged  to  this  enforcement  fund,  it  was  eventually 
sought  to  increase  them  by  prosecuting  all  crimes  against  the  Scott  Act  as 
first  offences.  The  fine  in  this  case  being  only  $50,  was  readily  paid  by 
frequent  offenders.  Unless  in  some  extreme  cases,  the  punishments  for  second 
and  third  offences  were  rarely  put  in  force.  A  great  source  of  corruption  and 
law- breaking  was  thus  opened  up. 

f  Toronto  Globe,  April  24th,  1888. 

The  Royal  Commission  showed  very  plainly  that  the  operation  of  the 
Scott  Act  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  was  not  at  all  conducive  to  the  morals 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  law  was  systematically  disregarded.  It  was 
carried  in  most  counties  by  a  minority  vote  of  the  whole  electorate,  and  the 
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On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  same  judge  declared  that  while  on  a 
circuit  from  Prescott  to  Sandwich,  during  Scott  Act  times,  his 
experience  was  that  about  half  the  criminal  business  before  the 
courts  arose  out  of  attempts  to  enforce  that  law.*  Numbers  of 
clergymen  had  not  only  exerted  themselves  in  advocating  the  Scott 
Act,  but  also  in  enforcing  it,  and  now  shared  the  odium  of  its 
overwhelming  defeat.  They  had  abandoned  moral  suasion  and 
religious  teaching,  the  only  true  foundations  of  public  reformation, 
and  betook  themselves  to  the  platform  of  legal  coercion,  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  fatal  mistake  in  being  utterly  routed  at  the  polls, 
and  so  weakening  their  influence  with  their  flocks. f 

Without  designing  to  reflect  in  any  way  on  our  French-Canadian 
brethren,  we  may  here  state  that  the  English-speaking  people  of 
Canada  are,  mentally  and  morally,  a  wonderfully  well-balanced 
community.  The  climate,  in  the  first  place,  tones  down  in  no 
small  degree  the  angles  of  Old  World  national  character,  be  they 
English,  or  Irish,  or  Scotch,  and  has  a  strong  tendency  to  blend 
that  part  of  our  population  into  one  harmonious  whole  ;  while 
travel  and  a  wider  experience  of  human  nature,  in  the  second 
place,  make  it  more  thoughtful,  more  intelligent  and  more  cosmo- 
politan. English-speaking  Canadians,  are,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  aggregate,  a  most  orderly,  unassuming  and  law-abiding  people  ; 
apt  to  think  a  good  deal  for  themselves,  and  naturally  fond  of 
much  personal  liberty,  but  not  of  license.  It  will,  therefore,  be  read- 
ily understood  why  the  repeal  of  the  Scott  Act  was  taken  so  sober- 
ly, and  conduced  to  no  excesses.  It  led  to  no  increase  of  drinking, 
to  no  increase  of  crime,  but  on  the  contrary  caused  the  decrease  of 
both."}"  Breweries  which  could  not  manufacture  beer  fast  enough 
to  fill  their  orders  during  the  Scott  Act  period,  and  were  thus  com- 

*  Toronto  Mail,  January  13th,  1894. 

f  McMullen's  History  of  Canada,  vol.  2,  p.  493. 

The  Ottawa  correspondent  of  the  Toronto  Globe  of  September  14,  1896, 
makes  some  statements  which  support  this  contention.  He  says  that  at  St. 
Andrew's  (Presbyterian)  Church  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Herridge  alluded  very 
forcibly  to  the  decline  of  clerical  influence.  The  time  had  gone  by,  he  said, 
when  clerical  utterances  were  received  as  oracles  from  heaven. 

+  For  the  facts  see  note  to  page  3. 

majority  of  the  voters  not  being  behind  it,  its  enforcement  soon  became  a 
matter  of  difficulty.  The  commissioners  found  that  liquor  was  sold  very 
generally  in  all  the  hotels,  and  even  at  some  of  the  railway  stations.  For 
example,  the  Scott  Act  was  carried  in  the  County  of  Cape  Breton  on  August 
11th,  1885,  by  a  vote  of  739  to  216,  out  of  a  constituency  which  numbered 
3,702  names  on  the  voters'  list,  leaving  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  total 
body  of  electors  unpolled,  and  who  now,  as  the  Act  does  not  suit  them, 
decline  to  enforce  it.  The  same  state  of  things  precisely  prevails  in  various 
other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  where,  while  nominally 
under  the  Scott  Act,  the  open  sale  of  liquor  is  tacitly  permitted.  How 
infinitely  superior  would  a  good  license  law  be  to  this  immoral  state  of 
things. 
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pelled  to  send  out  for  consumption  a  fresh  and  comparatively 
unwholesome  article,  had  now  ample  time  to  permit  their  product 
to  ripen  and  become  tit  for  use  ;  and  while  the  operations  of  a  well- 
administered  and  effective  license  law,  such  as  the  Province  of 
Ontario  possesses,  almost  wholly  extinguished  illicit  liquor  selling, 
the  tavern  keepers'  receipts,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  fell,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  fully  one-half  what  they  were  while 
the  Scott  Act  was  in  force,  a  fact  which  can  be  substantiated  by 
any  amount  of  sworn  testimony  if  necessary.  But  this  is  not  all 
that  can  be  said  to  show  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  repeal  of 
the  Scott  Act.  During  the  period  of  its  enforcement  it  was  well 
known  that  very  few  private  dwellings  of  any  great  pretence  were 
without  a  constant  supply  of  liquor  for  domestic  consumption, 
mainly  because  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit  for  the  time  being,  and 
because  human  nature  is  prone  to  rebel  against  sumptuary  legisla- 
tion which  interferes  with  personal  responsibility,  and  full  freedom 
of  action,  as  to  what  we  shall  eat  and  what  we  shall  drink,  and 
which  is  wrong  in  theory  and  impossible  of  success.  Among  the 
first  fruits  of  the  adoption  of  the  Scott  Act,  arose  a  state  of  things 
of  the  most  painful  and  demoralising  character.  Before  it  came 
into  active  operation  there  was  a  general  rush,  especially  in  towns, 
to  lay  in  supplies  of  liquor  of  every  description  ;  and  a  good  many 
avowed  supporters  of  the  act  were  not  a  whit  behind  its  opponents 
in  this  respect,  a  circumstance  which  created  not  a  little  amuse- 
ment and  a  good  deal  of  comment  at  the  time.  So  great  was  the 
demand  for  liquor  that  the  stocks  of  all  the  local  dealers  were 
speedily  exhausted,  and  fresh  purchases  had  to  be  made  in  order  to 
supply  their  customers.  People  who  never  before  had  liquor  in 
their  houses  now  freely  purchased  the  article,  and  soon  became 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  strong  drink.  Domestic  tippling,  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  modes  of  using  liquor,  was  inaugurated  on  a 
large  scale.  Many  men  who  had  become  accustomed  to  the  moder- 
ate use  of  stimulants,  but  who  had  hitherto  carefully  concealed  the 
fact  from  their  families,  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  liquor 
openly  into  their  homes,  and  once  they  had  it  there  could  not 
churlishly  deny  a  share  to  other  members  of  their  household.  In 
all  the  border  towns  lying  close  to  the  American  frontier,  smug- 
gling at  once  received  an  enormous  impulse  when  the  Scott  Act 
came  into  full  force,  and  a  good  deal  of  dry  goods  and  grocery 
business  soon  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  illicit  liquor  traffic.  But 
while  trade  drooped  along  the  Canadian  border,  it  flourished  like  a 
bay  tree  in  conterminous  Yankeedom.  Where  rivers  constitute  the 
international  boundary  line,  and  bibulous  Canadians  crossed  over 
to  the  land  of  free  whiskey,  to  have  a  good  time,  several  persons 
were  drowned  when  returning  home  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
Adopt  Prohibition  all  over  Canada,  and  this  unhappy  state  of 
things  will  be  reproduced,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  a  greatly 
increased  degree.  When  the  Scott  Act  came  to  an  end,  smuggling 
bad  liqnor  from  Yankeedom  came  also  to  an  end.     Supplies  of  the 
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article  for  domestic  use  were  no  longer  laid  in,  as  it  could  now  be 
purchased  at  the  stores  when  needed,  and  thus  matters  returned  to 
their  normal    condition,  and  all  temptation  to  secret  tippling,  the 
curse  of  the  household,  was  removed.     And  now  that  liquor  was  no 
longer  the  prohibited  article,numbers  abandoned  its  use  altogether, 
and  forgot  all  about  it.* 

Despite  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  English  speaking  populations  all  over  the  world  are  a 
much  more  sober  people  to-day  than  at  any  former  period.  It  is 
the  bitter  experience  of  all  the  great  cities  of  the  mother  land  that 
poverty  is  now,  as  indeed  it  has  always  been,  the  strongest  incen- 
tive to  intemperance,  and  that  this  vice  decreases  as  the  lower 
order  of  society  rises  to  a  condition  of  comparative  comfort  and 
prosperity.  Every  careful  reader  of  English  literature  must  be 
aware  of  the  great  change  for  the  better,  as  regards  the  drinking 
habit,  which  has  taken  place  among  the  higher  classes  of  Great 
Britain.  The  fierce  drinking  carousals,  which  constantly  occurred 
at  dinner  parties  during  the  past  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
present  one,  have  wholly  disappeared  ;  the  drunken  gentleman,  so 
common  in  those  days,  is  now  rarely  met  with,  and  is  ostracised  by 
decent  people  of  every  rank  in  society.  Our  ancestors  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  drank  three  times  as  much  beer,  and  eight  times  as 
much  spirits,  as  are  consumed  by  each  individual  in  the  mother 
country  to-day.  In  1750,  William  Maitland,  F.  R.  S.,  of  England, 
and  a  celebrated  statistician  of  that  day,  published  a  History  of 
London,  which  contains  a  vast  amount  of  curious  information  with 
regard  to  the  drinking  habits  of  its  people  in  his  time.  The 
number  of  public  houses  in  the  metropolis  was  ascertained  by  exact 
survey,  and  the  figures  of  consumption  were  derived  from  the  cus- 
tom house  and  excise  returns.  The  population  of  London  was  then 
726,903,  living  in  95,968  houses,  or  an  average  of  nearly  eight 
persons  to  every  house.  The  quantity  of  liquor  annually  consumed 
by  this  population  was  enormous.  It  embraced  70,955,604  gallons 
of  beer,  11,205,627  gallons  of  ardent  spirits,  and  30,040  tuns  of 
wine,  which,  at  80  gallons  to  the  tun,  would  be  equal  to  2,403,200 
gallons.  The  year's  consumption  per  head  would  therefore  be  beer 
97  gallons,  spirits  14  gallons,  and  wine  say  3  J  gallons.  The  yearly 
consumption  per  head  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  three  decades 
ending  with  1894,  has  been  beer  28.4  gallons,  spirits  and  wine 
together  1.48  gallons.  The  consumption  in  the  United  States  of 
these  beverages  is  somewhat  less  per  capita,!  and  Canada  shows  a 

*  While  the  Scott  Act  was  in  force  in  a  large  centre  of  population,  the 
manager  of  a  new  water  company  assured  the  writer  that  liquor  was  found  in 
almost  every  cellar  iato  which  his  men  went  to  put  in  pipes. 

t  Although  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled 
between  l8J0  and  1893,  the  consumption  of  liquor  in  that  country  was  less 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  year.  In  1860  it  was  90,000,000  of  gallous, 
in  1892  79,000,000  gallons.  At  the  same  time  the  production  of  malt  liquor, 
especially  the  almost  non-intoxicating  lager  beer,  rose  from  8,380,000  barrels 
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still  greater  improvement  in  this  respect.  According  to  Mr.  Mait- 
land,  the  addiction  of  the  people  of  London  to  the  use  of  spirits, 
during  his  time,  was  so  general  and  so  great  as  to  affect  the  value 
of  food  ;  the  consumption  of  which  so  diminished  in  volume  as  to 
cause  a  fall  in  price,  to  the  no  small  loss  of  the  landed  interest. 
Attempts  were  made  to  check  the  evil  by  legislation,  but  at  first 
they  were  too  severe,  then  too  mild,  and  both  did  more  harm  than 
good.  Gradually,  however,  the  spirit  traffic  was  reduced  in  extent, 
the  people,  wisely  at  length  left  to  themselves,  turned  again  to  beer, 
and  as  time  progressed  intoxication  became  less  common.  When 
one  compares  the  state  of  things  described  by  Mr.  Maitland,  with 
the  moral  condition  of  the  people  of  Canada  to-day,  he  will 
realise  the  vast  difference  between  the  two.  A  more  sober,  a 
more  orderly,  law-abiding  people  than  Canadians  do  not  exist  to- 
day on  the  face  of  God's  earth,  and  no  people  need  less  legal 
restraint  of  any  kind,  or  can  be  more  safely  intrusted  with  the 
fullest  possible  personal  liberty  as  to  what  they  shall  eat  or  what 
they  shall  drink  ;  and  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  prohibitory 
legislation,  with  all  its  attendant  restrictions  and  annoyances,  less 
required.  And  further,  in  no  country  in  the  world  to-day  is 
genuine  temperance  sentiment  making  more  rapid  advances  than  in 
Ontario.  As  a  daily  newspaper  very  aptly  remarks,  the  only  class 
of  people  among  whom  intemperance  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  is 
the  Prohibition  class.  They  cannot  for  the  life  of  them,  let  well 
enough  alone,  and  their  meddling  and  muddling  will  be  sure  to  do 
much  harm,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scott  Act,  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  true  temperance  instead  of  promoting  it.  "  Prohibition," 
said  Professor  Clark  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,*  "  is  a  serious 
interference  with  personal  freedom.  It  is  alcohol  to-day,  it  may  be 
tobacco  to-morrow,  it  may  be  something  else  the  day  after.  This  is 
not  the  way  to  make  men  good,  or  true,  or  strong.  *  *  *  It 
is  sometimes  terrible  to  see  a  teetotaller  eat,  and  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  (a  celebrated  physician)  says  that  over-eating  (gluttony) 
does  more  harm  physically  and  morally  than  over-drinking  (drunk- 
enness). Prohibition  leads  to  secret  drinking  and  the  morphine 
habit.  The  latter  is  comparatively  unknown  in  Canada,  whereas 
it  prevails  extensively  in  the  United  States."  f 

*  Professor  Clark's  letter  to  the  Daily  Mail,  Nov.  22nd,  1893. 

+  "  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  "  said  Professor  Goldwin  Smith.  "  1  must 
answer  that  my  faith  is  fixed  first  of  all  on  the  natural  and  unforced  influ- 
ences, of  which  the  church,  the  school,  the  Christian  home,  the  enlightened 
community,  and  last,  not  least,  the  oracles  of  medical  science,  are  the  organs. 
The  effects  wrought  by  these  influences,  unlike  those  wrought  by  legislative 
coercion,  are  purely  good,  free  from  all  drawbacks,  connected  with  the 
general  strengthening  of  the  character  and  sure  to  be  lasting.     In  the  habits 

to  250,000,000  barrels.  A  similar  change  in  popular  drinking  habits  is  also 
seen  in  England,  and  more  strikingly  still  in  Canada.  The  advent  of  the 
bicycle  will  have  a  very  wide  effect  in  promoting  greater  abstemiousness  as 
regards  the  use  of  liquor. 
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While  the  people  of  Canada  have  fortunately  been  able  to  sur- 
mount every  difficulty  which  has  beset  their  national  existence  since 
confederation,  and  safely  weather  every  storm,  they  have  now  to 
confront  a  new  and  most  formidable  danger  in  the  Prohibition 
movement  recently  inaugurated.  Should  this  movement  prove  a 
success,  a  new  state  of  things  will  arise  which  caimot  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  most  disastrous  results.  Viewing  it  from  a  financial,  a 
moral,  or  even  a  religious,  stand-point,  no  question  of  equal  social 
importance  has  ever  before  been  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  people  of  Canada,  and  its  calm  and  thorough  discussion  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  them,  and  materially  aid  them  in 
coming  to  a  just  verdict  thereupon.  It  is  for  them  to  say  whether 
they  will  bend  to  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  a  general  Prohibitory  Law 
which  an  intemperate  fanaticism  now  seeks  to  fasten  upon  their 
necks,  or  whether  they  will  continue,  as  at  present,  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  true  temperance  by  a  wise  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ple of  religious  and  moral  suasion,  and  to  the  reasonable  restriction 
of  the  liquor  traffic  by  good  license  laws,  which,  without  interfering 
with  personal  liberty,  give  all  due  protection  to  the  public. 

of  the  wealthy*[class  in  England  during  the  last  half  century  a  marvellous 
improvement  has  taken  place,  not  only  without  coercive  legislation,  but  in 
spite  of  the  temptation  presented  by  unlimited  command  of  the  richest 
liquors.  Canon  Farrar  is  able  exultingly  to  count  his  total  abstainers  in 
England  by  the  myriad,  and  all  this  is  the  result  of  freedom.  Every  old 
inhabitant  of  this  country  testifies  to  a  spontaneous  reform  of  the  same  kind, 
and  says  that  the  time  was  when  excess  was  deemed  a  point  of  hospitality, 
and  the  Canadian  farmer  often  went  home  drunk  from  market,  whereas  now 
our  farmers  are  almost  universally  temperate,  and  excess  even  in  the  great 
cities  is  comparatively  rare.  If  a  distinction  could  be  made  between  the 
native  Canadian  and  the  emigrant.  Canada's  bill  of  moral  health,  it  is 
believed,  would  be  cleaner  still." — Temperance  versus  Prohibition.  (18S4) 
page  21. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE   FINANCIAL   ASPECTS   OF   PROHIBITION. 


ON  the  morning  of  September  3rd,  1896,  the  Premier  of  the 
Dominion,  now  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  was  waited  upon  at 
Ottawa  by  a  temperance  delegation,  who  asked  that  his  Govern- 
ment should  submit  a  Prohibition  plebiscite  to  the  electorate  of 
the  Dominion.  His  answer  to  this  request  was,  that  this  plebiscite 
was  part  of  the  Liberal  programme,  as  adopted  at  the  convention 
of  1893,  and  would  be  carried  into  effect  within  the  very  shortest 
possible  limit.*  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  was  present  on  that  occasion, 
and  used  the  following  language,  which,  although  very  guarded  in 
its  tone,  is  well  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  every 
elector  : — 

"If  Prohibition  was  a  practicable  thing  it  was  also  a  right  thing.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  feel  perfectly  certain  about  its  being  a  practicable  thing, 
for  they  could  not  be  certain  that  public  sentiment  is  such  that  a  law  of  that 
kind  could  be  enforced  throughout  the  country.  It  was  a  very  important,  in 
fact  an  essential,  thing  to  have  popular  sentiment  in  such  a  condition  that  a 
Prohibitory  law  could  be  enforced.  It  was  also  important  that  popular 
opinion  on  the  question  should  be  obtained  on  this  question  free  from  any- 
thing that  might  distract  the  atteution  of  the  voter.  The  Government 
wished  to  have  that  vote  as  early  as  possible  They  wanted  to  know  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  and  also  to  know  whether  the  people  are  willing  to  bear 
f/ie  burdens  implied  by  the  adoption  of  Prohibition.  The  object  was  well 
worth  the  burden — (cheers)— but  did  our  people  feel  that  way  ?  Was  the 
sentiment  strong  enough  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  burdens  and  privations, 
if  there  were  privations,  attending  such  a  law  ?  " 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  language  of  Sir  Oliver,  that  the  Gorern- 
ment  desired  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  people  upon  two 
important  points,  namely,  (1st)  whether  they  were  in  favor  of 
Prohibition,  and  (2nd)  whether  they  were  prepared  to  bear  the 
burdens  it  must  necessarily  place  upon  their  backs,  presuming  it 
were  adopted.  And  this  is,  unquestionably,  the  true  form  in  which 
this  important  question  should  be  submitted  to  the  people,  unless 
the  matter  of  compensation  to  vested  interests  would  also  be  con- 
sidered.    If  they  desired  Prohibition  they  should  honestly  be  pre- 

*  See  Globe  of  September  4th,  1896. 
t  Globe  of  above  date. 
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pared  to  pay  for  all  the  burdens  it  must  entail.  The  Toronto  Globe 
realised  the  full  force  of  this  aspect  of  the  question,  and  with  the 
view  of  educating  its  readers  thereupon,  the  following  article 
appeared  in  its  issue  of  September  14th,  1896  : — 

HOW  WILL  WE  RAISE  $7,089,556? 
"  The  question  of  public  revenue  is  inseparable  from  any  discussion  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Every  nation  acquires  the  habit  of  paying 
its  taxes  through  certain  channels,  and,  although  these  channels  may  have 
no  reason  for  existence  except  habit  and  use,  extensive  disturbances  cannot 
be  made  without  far-reaching  consequences.  In  the  Dominion  the  tax  col- 
lected by  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  on  spirits,  malt  and  malt  liquor 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  was  $5,096,454.  That  does  not  include 
$3,285  realized  from  seizures,  nor  $12,396  levied  on  methylated  spirits.  The 
customs  department  collected  on  imports  under  the  head  of  "spirits" 
$2,086,559.  Omitting  from  this  the  tax  on  cordials,  elixirs,  perfumes,  etc  , 
the  collection  on  brandy,  gin,  rum  and  whiskey  reached  $1,993,102,  making, 
in  customs  and  excise  on  such  liquor  as  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  used  for 
beverage  purposes,  $7,089,556.  Under  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  there  would 
be  the  necessity  of  making  good  that  amount.  Prohibition  would  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  much  legal  and  governmental  machinery,  and  might,  as 
contended,  lessen  greatly  the  cost  of  criminal  law  administration.  But  the 
Dominion  revenue  stated  is  by  no  means  all  the  taxation  collected  through 
the  liquor  traffic.  Provincial  and  municipal  revenues  would  also  be  affected, 
and  there  would  be  the  need  of  special  machinery  to  enforce  the  restriction, 
Roughly  offsetting  these  accounts  against  one  another,  it  is  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  the  loss  in  Federal  revenue  would  have  to  be  made  good  by  some 
other  method  of  taxation  under  a  prohibitory  system.  We  invite  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  making  good  the  $7,089,556  deficit  in  the  event  of 
that  tax  being  relinquished  by  prohibition.  Taxation  is  the  most  unsettled 
of  Governmental  operations,  and  no  doubt  many  of  our  readers  will  be  able 
to  give  valuable  hints  as  to  the  best  method  of  displacing  and  making  good 
the  liquor  tax."  * 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  article,  the  total  Federal 
revenue  arising  from  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  liquors, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1895,  amounted  to 
$7,089,556.  But  the  loss  to  the  Dominion  exchequer  of  this  large 
amount,  although  over"  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  revenue  for 
the  same  year,f  is  only  a  part  of  the  price,  and  not  the  largest  part 
either,  which  the  people  of  Canada  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  for 
the  luxury  of  Prohibition.  As  the  Globe  very  truly  states,  "  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  revenues  would  also  be  affected  ;  and  then 
there  would  be  the  cost  of  the  special  machinery  necessary  to 
enforce  the  act."  Let  us  now  look  at  the  facts  which  confront  us 
in  these  directions.  In  1896  the  Province  of  Ontario  levied  a  tax 
upon  liquor  licensesof  $268, 172,  and  on  brewer's  and  distiller's  licenses 
of  $18,250,  or  $286,422  altogether;  while  the  municipalities  receiv- 
ed, as  their  share,  of  the  same  tax,  $267,072,  making  a  total  of 
$553,494.  Quebec  also  derives  a  very  large  income  from  its  liquor- 
licenses.  The  revenue  arising  from  the  same  source  in  the  six  other 

*  There  were  quite  a  number  of  replies  made  to  the  request,  but  the 
burden  of  most  of  them  was  that  the  deficit  must  be  made  good  by  direct 
taxation  in  some  shape. 

t  The  total  revenue  for  that  year  was  $33, 978, 129. 
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provinces  of  the  Dominion  (including  the  North  West)  will  be  fully 
$200,000.  The  net  provincial  and  municipal  revenue  derived  from 
licenses  throughout  the  whole  Dominion  may  accordingly  be  put  at 
about  $1,400,000.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  total  annual 
loss  to  the  public  revenue,  which  must  be  caused  by  the  adoption 
of  Prohibition,  would  be  some  eight  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
which  the  farmers  and  other  property  owners  of  the  country  would 
have  to  make  good  by  some  sort  of  direct  taxation.  Assuming  our 
whole  population  to  be  now  five  millions,  and  the  heads  of  families, 
who  might  be  called  property  owners,  at  800,000,  each  elector  of 
this  class  would  have  to  pay  nearly  eleven  dollars  per  annum  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  in  the  Federal,  provincial  and  municipal 
revenues.  As  clergymen,  who  are  the  prime  movers  in  this  matter, 
are  not  taxed,  as  a  rule,  upon  their  incomes,  they  would  wholly 
escape  this  burden,  and  their  share  of  it  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  ordinary  taxpayer.  In  this  case,  therefore,  like  the  Jewish 
clergymen  of  old  time,  they  seek  to  place  a  load  on  the  backs  of 
the  laity,  no  part  of  which  would  be  borne  by  themselves. 

The  census  of  1891  showed  that  there  were  150  brewers  and 
malsters  in  the  Dominion,  with  a  total  capital  of  $8,534,953,  whose 
annual  wage  bill  amounted  to  $906,681,  and  whose  total  output 
per  year  was  $5,955,252.  Of  this  sum  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  paid  to  our 
farmers  for  hops,  and  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  for  barley.  In 
addition  to  the  large  market  this  industry  creates  for  our  agricul- 
tural products,  the  farmers  for  miles  around  every  brewery  find 
the  grains,  or  barley  residue  after  beer-making,  of  great  value  for 
their  stock,  and  especially  if  their  grass  or  fodder  is  scarce.  The 
statistics  of  the  liquor  traffic  have  not  changed  materially  since  the 
Royal  Commission  made  its  report  thereupon,  based  on  the  trans- 
actions for  the  years  1890  and  1891.  That  report  states  that  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  several  provinces,  derived  from  licenses, 
amounted  to  $924,358,  and  that  received  by  municipalities  from 
the  same  source  to  be  $429,107.  It  also  gives  the  total  amount 
annually  paid  out  by  brewers  and  distillers  as  follows  : — 

Products  of  the  farm $2,382,765 

Annual  wages  bill 1,194,046 

For  fuel 170,000 

Freights  by  water  and  railroad 450,000 

Casks,  bottles  and  cases 206,455 

Capsules,  corks,  etc 76,186 

Printing  and  advertising,  etc 79,897 

Repairs,  etc 47,005 

Insurances 151,685 

Gas,  taxes  and  water  supply 1 23, 1 1 8 

Cutting  and  drawing  ice 36,757 

Sundries  not  enumerated 121,992 

Total $5,039,992 
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The  capital  invested  in  the  liquor  business,  as  shown  by  the  last 
census,  is  : — 

Distilleries $  7,054,000 

Breweries   8,311,453 

Malt  houses 223,500 

Cider  mills   136,795 

Wine  presses 396,475 

Total $16,122,225 

The  Royal  Commission  rated  the  value  of  the  hotels,  and  other 
buildings  or  places  for  retailing  liquor  in  the  Dominion,  at  $38,- 
000,000,  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  which,  in  the  event  of 
Prohibition  being  carried,  would  certainly  not  be  less  than  one- 
third,  or  $12,666,667,  independent  of  the  loss  on  fixtures,  which 
might  safely  be  estimated  at  one  million  dollars.  In  the  event  of 
the  adoption  of  Prohibition,  time,  no  doubt,  would  be  given  to  dis- 
pose of  the  stocks  on  hand,  and  to  export  the  liquors  in  bond.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  take  into  consideration  any  losses  which  might 
be  suffered  in  this  direction.  The  wine-making  industry  of  Canada 
has,  in  recent  years,  reached  very  large  proportions;  and  represents 
to-day  a  capital  of  fully  half  a  million  dollars,  pay  out  in  wages  at 
least  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually,  and  have  a  total  output  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year.  Prohibition  would  at 
once  kill  off  this  large,  very  valuable,  and  constantly  increasing 
industry,  and  bring  ruin  to  numbers  of  our  most  intelligent 
farmers,  who  have  put  all  their  surplus  means  into  it. 

From  the  foregoing  figures,  based  upon  the  most  accurate  infor- 
mation attainable  from  government  blue  books  and  other  reliable 
sources,  the  value  of  the  vast  industries  and  interests  that  will  be 
destroyed  by  Prohibition  will  be  seen  at  a  glance.  All  these 
industries,  and  all  these  interests,  have  sprung  into  existence  by 
the  authority  of  the  Parliaments,  and  therefore  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  and  in  good  faith.  The  advocates  of  Prohibition  claim 
that  they  stand  on  high  moral  ground,  and  that  they  would  not, 
for  a  moment,  entertain  the  idea  of  being  guilty  of  any  act  of  dis- 
honesty, or  even  of  a  questionable  character,  in  its  support.  The 
Christian  ministers  who  everywhere  lead  the  Prohibition  movement 
stand  up  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  their  pulpits,  and  refer  you  to 
presumed  Biblical  teaching  to  justify  their  proceedings.  In  other 
words,  having  first  formed  their  Prohibition  creed,  they  turn  to  the 
Bible  in  order  to  find  something  there  that  will  support  it.  Yet, 
in  utter  contempt  for  the  Pauline  injunction,  "  that  we  must  not 
do  evil  that  good  may  come,"*  they  wholly  ignore  the  justice  of 
due  compensation  for  vested  interests,  acquired,  too,  under  the 
protection  and  sanction  of  legal  enactment,  and  unblushingly  seek 
to  rob  by  Act  of  Parliament  their  fellow  citizens  of  their  property. 

*  Romans  in,  8. 
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Just  fancy  a  body  of  men,   and  women  as  well,  who   claim   to   be 
strictly  honest,  and  even,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  exceedingly  religi- 
ous, commencing  what  they  assert  to  be   a  great   moral  movement 
by   committing  acts  of  the  grossest  injustice,  and  most  dishonest 
spoliation.     In  their  half.demented  anxiety  to  get   astride   of  the 
backs  of  the  people  of  Canada,   in  Sinbad's  Old   Man   of  the   Sea 
fashion,  they  are  evidently  prepared  to  stop  at  nothing,  no  matter 
how  illogical,   how   injurious,   or  how  immoral  it  may  be.     In  the 
Mother  Country,  where,  thank  God,  a  true  sense  of  British  justice 
and  fair  play  still  prevails,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  no  sane 
person   would   ever  dream   of  totally    destroying    vast    industries 
without  considering  the  question  of  compensation.     Even  the  slave 
owners  of  the  West  Indies,  those  traffickers  in  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  immortal  beings,  were  compensated  by   the    British   Parliament 
for  the    loss    of   their   human    chattels  ;    and    the   same   spirit   of 
honesty,    of  justice,    of   honour,    should    animate    the    people    of 
Canada.   "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,"*  and  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture   and  sale  of  wines,  beer  and    spirits,    however 
we  may  dislike  their  occupation,  should  have  fair  and  honest  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  all  fair  and  honest  people.     A  Prohibitory 
law,  like  any  other  law,  to  bring  any  solid  or  enduring  benefits  to 
the  people  of  this  Dominion,  should  be  distinctly  moral  in  all  its 
aspects,  should  be  based  upon  the  principles  of  everlasting  justice, 
and  there  should  be  no  public  dishonesty,  no  bad  faith,  no  wrong- 
doing of  any   kind   connected   therewith.     Those  people  who,  in 
utter  defiance  of  the  eighth  commandment,  would   plunder  their 
neighbors,  under  the  colour  of  legal  enactment,  solely  because  they 
are  engaged  in  occupations  they  dislike,  should  bear  in  mind  that 
11  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  even  from  a  Prohibition  stand-point. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Baron  Russell,  visited  this 
country  a  short  time  ago,  and   was  accompanied  by   his  son,  Mr. 
Charles    Russell,    an    able    lawyer,    an    active   politician,    a    very 
influential  member  of  the  English  Liberal  party,  and  a  gentleman 
who  is  fully  competent  in  every  way  to  give  the  best  possible  idea, 
not  only  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  his  own  friends,  but  also  of 
those  of  the  British  public  generally  as  well.     In   the   autumn   of 
1896,   Mr.    Russell   accorded   an  interview,   at   Montreal,    to   the 
representative  of  the  Daily  Star  of  that   city,   to  whom   he   gave 
much  interesting  information  as   regards  the  temperance  question 
in  England,  and  the  recent  defeat  of  Sir  William   Harcourt's  local 
option  bill,*  which  he  stated  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not 
provide   any   compensation  for  vested  interests.     His  (Harcourt's) 
idea  was  to  transfer  the  licensing  power  from  the  magistrates   to 
the  municipal  councils,  with  the  right  to  issue  licenses   or   refuse 
them  as  these  bodies  might  see  fit.      "You   must   not  infer,    how- 

*  Proverbs  xiv,  34. 
*  See  Montreal  Star  of  September  3rd,  1896. 
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ever,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  "  that  the  words  local  veto  means  in  Eng- 
land the  right  of  a  majority,  in  any  special  part  of  the  country,  to 
refuse  to  allow  liquor  to  be  sold  to  the  minority.  The  principle  of 
a  majority  holding  its  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  minority,  is  too 
un-English  to  be  tolerated  for  an  instant.  *  *  *  The  difficult 
part  of  the  whole  temperance  question  is  that  relating  to  compen- 
sation. Suppose,  continued  Mr.  Russell,  that  I  came  to  Montreal 
now,  and  build  a  hotel,  or  a  restaurant,  or  even  a  saloon.  I  buy 
furniture,  and  littings,  and  advertise  in  the  papers.  Altogether  I 
spend  $25,000.  Six  months  hence  the  Canadian  Parliament  passes 
a  Prohibitory  law.  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  compensate  me 
for  the  loss  of  all  the  capital  I  have  in  the  world  1  Easy  enough 
to  say  that  Parliament  has  the  right  to  pass  such  laws  as  it  may 
see  lit.  It  has  the  power  to  knock  me  down  and  pick  my  pocket  if 
it  passes  a  special  bill  to  that  effect,  no  matter  how  unjust  and 
immoral  such  a  bill  would  be.  It  may  be  Parliamentary  not  to 
discuss  compensation,  but  is  it  justice?"  There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Russell  correctly  outlined  British  feeling 
in  this  matter.  Sir  William  Harcourt's  local  veto  scheme,  although 
a  very  mild  temperance  measure  of  reform,  did  not  provide  for 
compensation,  and  that  is  the  main  reason  why  the  English  people 
would  have  none  of  it.  The  exceedingly  immoral  scheme,  which 
has  for  its  chief  object  to  deprive  a  part  of  the  Canadian  people  of 
their  properties,  under  the  illusive  plea  of  furthering  the  cause  of 
public  morality,  is  based  on  the  pernicious  example  of  a  few  of  the 
adjoining  states,  is  fostered  in  Canada  by  paid  American  profess- 
ional temperance  spouters,  imported  here  to  propagate  their  own 
peculiar  views,  and  should  be  denounced  by  every  lover  of  British 
justice  and  fair  play.  The  terse  and  fair  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Russell  has  put  the  justice  of  compensation,  merits  the  considera- 
tion of  every  honest  Canadian. 

But  aside  from  the  great  and  direct  loss  which  must  be  sustained 
by  brewers,  distillers,  wine-makers  and  farmers,  in  the  event  of 
Prohibition,  the  huge  gap  it  would  cause  in  Dominion,  provincial 
and  municipal  revenues,  the  loss  of  an  important  home  market  for 
the  products  of  the  farm,  and  the  reduction  of  the  working  man's 
wage  bill,  hotel  property  all  over  the  country  will  be  largely  depre- 
ciated in  value.  In  the  rural  districts  especially,  the  wayside  and 
village  taverns,  of  such  great  usefulness  to  commercial  and  other 
travellers,  and  to  the  farmer  going  to  and  from  his  market  town, 
which  disappeared  very  generally  under  the  Scott  Act,  will  sustain 
the  same  fate  again,  but  necessarily  to  a  much  wider  extent.  All 
over  Ontario  these  useful  hostelries,  which  have  grown  up  with  the 
country,  and  have  always  hospitably  given  food  and  shelter  to  the 
traveller  at  very  low  rates,  as  a  result  of  the  profit  of  their  little 
bars,  will  be  either  wholly  blotted  out  of  existence,  or  be  compelled 
to  raise  their  tariff  of  charges,  as  under  the  Scott  Act,  to  a  height 
which  the  farmer  could  not  afford  to  pay.  Many  a  traveller 
will   recollect  what  straits    he    was  put  to  at    times    to    secure 
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a  night's  lodging  or  a  meal  in  some  hamlet,  where  the  whilom 
hospitable  little  inn,  in  which,  like  Shakespeare,  he  could  take  his 
ease  hitherto,  had  closed  its  doors  owing  to  the  Scott  Act.  Were 
it  not  for  the  kindness  of  private  families,  who  on  many  occasions 
charitably  took  in  the  stranded  wayfarer,  he  would  be  left  without 
either  food  or  shelter.  Commercial  travellers,  especially,  who  had 
of  necessity  to  visit  these  small  centres  of  business,  were  frequently 
very  badly  cornered.  American  tourists,  who  every  summer  spend 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  Canada,  shunned,  as  a  rule,  Scott  Act 
districts,  and  excursion  steamers  passing  up  or  down  our  lakes  and 
rivers  rarely  stopped  where  the  inhospitable  law  was  in  force.  All 
these  things  will  be  readily  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers, 
and  how  completely  the  Scott  Act  put  the  normal  condition  of 
things  generally  out  of  joint.  Nor  can  it  be  shown,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Scott  Act  ever  reformed  a  single  habitual  drunkard. 
It  may,  it  is  true,  have  prevented  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
class  of  drunkards,  who  had  formerly  given  a  good  deal  of  employ- 
ment to  our  police  courts,  from  getting  liquor  as  freely  as  under  the 
old  system  ;  but  among  persons  immediately  above  that  class  it 
was  notorious  that  it  greatly  stimulated  intemperance.  In  the 
latter  case  the  offenders  having  plenty  of  friends  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  being  naturally  orderly  and  circumspect,  rarely  got  into 
the  clutches  of  the  law.  The  good  policy  and  justice  of  causing 
vast  losses  to  a  whole  country,  and  interfering  with  the  full  liberty 
and  personal  independence  of  its  people,  in  order  to  prevent  a  few 
habitual  drunkards,  here  and  there,  from  obtaining  liquor,  may 
indeed  be  very  gravely  questioned  by  all  soberly-thinking  persons. 

HOW  IS  PROHIBITION  TO  BE  ENFORCED  ? 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  question  under  consideration, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  namely,  how  is  Prohibition  to 
be  enforced  ?  It  would  be  a  most  unwise  and  even  immoral  course 
of  procedure  to  pass  a  Prohibitory  Law,  unless  the  fullest  possible 
provisions  were  made  for  its  enforcement.  Nor  should  this  duty  be 
left  to  provincial  governments  or  municipal  bodies.  It  should,  on 
the  contrary,  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government.  Most  of 
us  will  recollect  how  the  dual  authority  conflicted  under  the  Scott 
Act,  while  it  was  in  operation  in  Ontario ;  and  that  what  was 
everybody's  business  became  in  the  end,  to  a  large  extent, 
nobody's  business,  until  finally  the  law  developed  into  an  utter 
abomination  to  the  people  of  the  province,  and  was  everywhere 
repealed.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  extent  of  the 
frontier  line  to  be  policed  in  order  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of 
liquor  from  the  United  States,  it  is  plain  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  alone  equal  to  the  task,  if  it  could  at  all  be  performed, 
which  is  very  doubtful.  Owing  to  its  peculiar  geographical  posi- 
tion, Canada  is  the  most  difficult  country  in  the  world  in  which  to 
enforce  Prohibition.     Its  five  million  of  people  represent  a  narrow 
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ribbon  of  population  stretched  along  a  vast  frontier  line,  which 
could  only  be  policed  at  an  enormous  annual  outlay.*  Leaving  out 
our  possessions  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  our  Atlantic  and  British 
Columbia  coast  lines  are  17,181  miles  in  extent. f  In  addition  the 
length  of  the  frontier  line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  the  Alaska  boundary,  is  3,000  geographical  miles, 
1,400  of  which  lie  on  water,  (rivers  and  lakes)  and  1,600  miles  on 
land.  To  enforce  Prohibition  properly,  and  to  prevent  liquor 
smuggling  from  the  United  States,  this  international  boundary 
will  have  to  be  sufficiently  policed  both  by  land  and  water  ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  a  large  body  of  inland  revenue  officers  will  have 
to  be  maintained  in  order  to  prevent  illicit  distillation,  (which 
otherwise  will  be  sure  to  speedily  assume  large  proportions  in  every 
hole  and  corner  of  Canada)  and  to  keep  down  the  illicit  sale  of 
spirits.  Where  there  is  a  demand  for  this  article,  as  in  every  other 
case,  there  will  be  sure  to  be  a  supply  ;  and  to  furnish  that  supply 
there  will  be  everywhere  organisations  of  unscrupulous  and  desper- 
ate men  who  will  stop  at  nothing  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  that 
is  to  make  money,  and  a  new  class  of  dangerous  criminals  will  thus 
at  once  spring  into  existence,  who  will  have  to  be  kept  down,  no 
matter  what  the  cost  may  be.  Unless  our  vast  frontier  line  is  well 
guarded,  Prohibition  would  merely  transfer  a  large  part  of  the 
liquor  trade  of  Canada  to  our  American  cousins  over  the  border, 
who  in  view  of  their  McKinley  and  alien  labour  laws,  and  their 
unfriendly  trade  policy  generally,  should  not  be  permitted  to  make 
money  out  of  us  at  present,  in  any  form,  either  illicit  or  otherwise. 
We  have  an  expensive  and  most  difficult  task  to  perform  just  now 
to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  liquor  along  the  lower  St.  Lawrence, 
and  on  our  Pacific  coast  line.  During  the  recent  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  government  asked  for  a  grant  of  $5,000  for  a  secret 
service  fund  bo  be  used  to  pay  informers,  and  to  prevent  smuggling 
below  Quebec.  This  grant  was  assailed  by  the  Opposition,  and 
while  defending  it  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  stated,  that  this  smug- 
gling had  become  a  system,  with  a  complete  organisation  which 
had  its  chief  headquarters  at  Quebec.  The  loss  to  the  revenue  was 
estimated  at  $800,000  a  year,  and  worse  still  this  evil  of  smuggling 
was  demoralizing  the  people  of  whole  parishes.  "  It  would  be 
impossible,"  said  he,  "  to  bring  home  guilt  to  the  principals  without 
the  aid  of  informers."  }      When  such  a  bad  state  of  things  prevails 

*  It  is  now  estimated  that  the  cost  of  policing  the  Klondyke  district  alone, 
and  preserving  law  and  order  there,  will  cost  the  Dominion  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars  annually. 

t  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada  for  1895,  p.p.  98,  100. 

+  The  following  despatches  to  the  Montreal  Star,  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
what  smuggling  means  along  a  small  part  only  of  our  frontier  ;  and  the 
terrific  state  of  things  that  a  general  •  Prohibitory  law  would  produce  from 
one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other  : — 

Ottawa,  July  8.  1897.  — Despite  the  untiring  efforts  to  stamp  out  smuggling 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  little  has  been  effected  ;  practically  only  one  seizure 
having  been  made.     The  authorities  state  that  the  men  who  carry  on  this 
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along  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  license  system  which  permits 
adults  to  obtain,  without  any  difficulty,  all  the  liquor  they  require, 
our  readers  can  readily  gauge  for  themselves  the  terrible  disorders, 
on  a  vast  scale,  that  will  surely  follow  a  Dominion  Prohibition  law, 
and  the  titanic  nature  of  the  task  which  must  be  undertaken  in 
order  to  enforce  it.  The  cost  of  its  enforcement,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  will  certainly  be  very  great,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  severe  strain  on  the  resources  of  the  Dominion, 
even  should  they  prove  equal  to  it.  As  things  now  stand  our  Pro- 
hibition friends  ask  us  to  take  a  blind  leap  into  an  unknown  region 
of  great  difficulty  and  even  danger. 

If  the  people  of  Canada  desire  to  indulge  in  the  very  expensive 
luxury  of  a  Dominion  Prohibition  law,  covering  land  and  water 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — from  the  American  boun- 
dary line  to  the  Arctic  regions — and  two  thousand  miles  up  the 
Yukon  country,  or  some  twenty-three  thousand  miles  altogether, 
(for  that  is  the  vast  area  which  will  come  under  its  sway)  they  had 
better  first  count  the  cost,  and  look  into  the  whole  matter  most 
carefully  before  they  betake  themselves  to  the  ballot  box.  They 
should  not  allow  a  comparatively  few  narrow  minded-persons,  who 
have  small  interests  at  stake,  to  do  the  whole  thinking,  as  well  as 
the  whole  talking  for  them.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  too,  how 
very  careless  electors  sometimes  are  about  voting  at  all  on  ques- 
tions of  the  character  now  under  discussion.  As  regards  the  great 
masses  of  the  Canadian  people  there  is  no  strong  feeling,  as  a  rule, 
behind  these  questions,  no  political  or  personal   ambitions   to   be 


contraband  trade  become  more  cautious  year  by  year,  and  do  not  carry  on 
their  operations  twice  running  in  the  same  locality.  The  long  unsettled 
coasts  afford  them  every  facility  for  running  in  and  landing  goods  under 
cover  of  the  darkness.  Quebec  is  still  the  destination  of  most  of  the  smuggl- 
ed stuff,  and  the  whole  scheme  is  worked  from  there.  The  goods  are  almost 
invariably  transferred  from  the  smuggling  craft  to  another  vessel  off  shore, 
and  in  this  way  the  chance  of  detection  is  minimized.  In  many  cases  the 
feeling  prevails  that  the  Minister  of  Customs  is  warranted  in  taking  the  most 
radical  steps  to  wipe  out  this  traffic. 

Quebec,  July  19,  1897. — The  recent  increase  in  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
Canadian  Government  upon  the  importation  of  spirituous  liquors  has  given  a 
fresh  impetus  to  smuggling  so  extensively  carried  on  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  as  well  as  to  the  illicit  manufacture  of  alcohol  in  the  country.  In 
the  very  heart  of  this  city  a  few  days  ago,  a  large  illicit  still  was  found  in  full 
operation  in  the  upper  part  of  an  old  house,  and  now  comes  the  news  that  a 
group  of  similar  stills  has  been  seized  at  Stoneham,  some  twenty  miles  from 
Quebec,  away  up  in  the  mountains,  where  the  yield  of  contraband  whiskey 
was  so  large  that  it  meant  a  loss  of  revenue  of  $500  a  day. 

While  some  seizures  are  being  made  on  shore,  the  pirates  of  the  gulf  have 
practically  everything  their  own  way.  With  the  steam  cruiser  Constance 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  the  smugglers,  and  with  lines  of  telegraph 
along  both  the  north  and  south  shores  of  the  river  and  gulf,  the  government 
is  thus  far  quite  powerless  to  check  the  evil.  Some  idea  of  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  smugglers'  operations  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  not- 
withstanding the  higher  duties  upon  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  certainty  that 
there  is  no  decrease  in  their  consumption,  the  diminution  in  the  revenue 
from  this  source  amounts  to  several  thousands  of  dollars  a  day. 
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subserved,  and  hence  indifferentism  very  largely  prevails.  It  was 
this  state  of  things  that  led  to  the  Scott  Act  being  so  generally 
adopted  in  Ontario  in  1884,  to  be  subsequently  voted  out  of  sight 
after  the  people  had  fully  experienced  the  indignities,  the  tyran- 
nies, and  the  moral  disorders  it  produced.  The  Ontario  plebiscite 
of  January  1st,  1894,  was  carried  by  the  large  majority  of  81,730, 
solely  owing  to  the  apathy,  the  indifference,  of  the  majority  of  the 
electorate,  men  and  women — for  women  were  also  permitted  to 
vote  on  that  occasion.  The  total  male  vote  of  the  Province  at  that 
date  was  481,499,  the  total  female  vote,  42,492  ;  or  523,991  alto- 
gether. The  whole  number  of  votes  polled  was  303,244,  so  that 
220,747  votes  remained  unpolled.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Prohibition  vote  turned  out  on  that  occasion  in  its  full  strength. 
It  footed  up  to  192,487,  leaving  a  vote  against  it,  polled  and 
unpolled,  of  331,504.  This  state  of  things  very  plainly  showed 
that  if  all  those  who  were  virtually  opposed  to  Prohibition  had 
gone  to  the  polls,  it  would  have  been  defeated  by  an  actual  major- 
ity of  139,017  votes.  Past  experience  clearly  shows,  both  in  the 
case  of  the  Scott  Act*  and  otherwise,  that  a  Prohibitory  law  can 
never  be  properly  enforced  unless  where  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  is  fully  behind  it.  The  prospective  plebiscite  therefore,  to 
be  of  any  real  value,  should  be  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  Dominion  electorate,  and  no  Prohibition  legislation  should 
be  based  on  the  vote  of  a  minority.  The  plebiscite  ballot,  in  all 
fairness  and  honesty,  should  put  three  questions  to  be  answered, 
either  yes  or  no,  by  the  elector,  namely  :  (1)  Are  you  in  favour  of 
Prohibition  ?  (2)  Are  you  in  favour  of  compensation  to  all  legal 
interests  which  may  be  adversely  affected  1  (3)  Are  you  willing  to 
submit  to  direct  taxation,  not  only  as  regards  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  public  revenues  of  the  country,  but  also  as  regards  compen- 
sation, and  the  expenses  of  enforcing  the  act  ?  If  the  people  of 
Canada  desire  a  Prohibitory  law  they  should  be  willing  to  pay, 
honestly  and  fully,  for  all  the  needed  outlay  connected  therewith  ; 
and  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  so,  the  levy  of  a  direct 
Federal  tax  upon  the  whole  property  of  the  country  is  the  only 
practical  financial  solution  which  presents  itself.  At  present  the 
ordinary  sources  of  the  public  revenue  are  scarcely  adequate  to 
meet  the  current  expenditure  ;  and  new  modes  of  taxation  will 
have  to  be  devised  to  meet  the  additional  requirements  of  a  Prohi- 
bitory law.  We  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  advocates  of  such  a 
law  are  not  in  favour,  by  any  means,  of  submitting  the  whole 
questions  involved  to  the  electorate,  and  seek  to  snatch  a  verdict 
on  one  issue  alone.  And  in  order  to  snatch  that  verdict  they 
would  like  to  deceive  the  people  into  the  belief  that  they  would 
not  have  to   make  good  the   vast  outlay   involved,    and  that  the 

*  The  Scott  Act  was  also  carried  in  Ontario  by  a  minority  vote.  In  an 
aggregate  of  counties  of  which  the  total  electorate  was  398,764,  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  the  Scott  Act  was  only  123,580,  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  electors  having  either  voted  against  it  or  stayed  at  home. 
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Federal  government  would,  in  some  mysterious  way,  provide  for 
that  outlay  without  adding  to  their  existing  burdens.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dishonest— more  practically  delusive,  than  a  course 
of  this  kind.  How  strange  is  it  that  men  who  preach  truth  and 
righteousness  from  the  pulpit  or  the  platform,  deliberately  lend 
themselves  to  a  double-dealing  policy  of  this  kind — to  the  acting- 
out  of  a  practical  and  palpable  lie.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Dominion  Alliance  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  held 
in  Toronto  on  the  14th  of  last  July,  (1897)  it  was  clearly  shown  by 
the  language  of  the  principal  speakers,  that  they  were  opposed  to 
have  the  people  vote  upon  the  whole  question  at  issue,  and  held 
that  a  part  of  it  only  should  be  submitted  to  the  electorate  at  the 
coming  plebiscite.  We  now  add,  for  the  information  of  our 
readers,  some  extracts  from  the  press  despatch  giving  a  synopsis  of 
the  proceedings  at  that  meeting  : — 

The  chairman  said  they  had  met  to  take  counsel  as  to  the  best  method  to 
be  pursued  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  He  had  hoped  that  the 
Dominion  plebiscite  bill  would  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament  at  the  last 
session,  but  he  was  not  going  to  say  anythiug  condemnatory  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  held  that  if  the  question  of  prohibition  was  to  be  submitted  in 
connection  with  a  vote  in  regard  to  direct  taxation  it  would  be  most  dishon- 
orable and  unfair.  The  government  already  had  sufficient  information  to 
submit  a  Prohibitory  measure  to  the  people.  The  information  which  had 
been  obtained  presented  a  mass  sufficient  to  justify  the  prohibition  legislation 
asked  for. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lucas  was  firm  in  the  belief  that  if,  in  the  final,  proclamation 
regarding  the  plebiscite,  there  was  reference  to  direct  taxation,  the  vote 
would  go  against  the  measure,  and  that  it  would  wreck  the  Laurier  Govern- 
ment. 

Rev,  Dr.  Ross,  Brantford,  was  of  opinion  that  the  government  would  not 
add  such  a  rider  to  the  proclamation,  and  was  not  at  all  alarmed  for  the  fate 
of  the  measure  by  means  of  this  cry.  What  he  feared  most  was  that  a  clear 
majority  of  the  votes  of  those  registered  might  be  required,  as  asked  by  the 
liquor  men,  before  the  measure  became  law.  This  might  jeopardize  the 
measure,  as  so  many  of  the  electorate  might  abstain  from  voting  as  to  render 
a  clear  majority  of  those  on  the  lists  impossible.  He  believed  that  such  a 
clear  majority  of  the  voters  had  never  been  obtained  by  any  government. 

The  Plebiscite  Committee's  report  recommended  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee urge  upon  Provincial  Executives  the  perfecting  of  county  and  local 
organization  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  Also  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee form  a  platform  bureau  in  each  province  with  a  list  of  speakers  who 
will  be  available  for  addressing  meetings. 

A  short  discussion  took  place  on  the  last  clause,  occasioned  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Stafford  suggesting  that  the  word  "  Canadian  "  be  inserted  before  the  word 
"speakers,"  so  that  none  but  Canadian  speakers  be  employed,  they  being 
better  acquainted  with  the  conditions  in  Canada  than  those  in  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Ross  favored  the  suggestion,  as  by  adopting  such  means  professional 
temperance  speakers  would  be  kept  out. 

A  delegate  from  Quebec  said  that  they  would  employ  good  men  wherever 
they  could  get  them. 

Others  thought  it  would  not  be  well  to  prohibit  the  engaging  of  well- 
known  temperance  men  from  the  United  States. 

The  l-eport  was  adopted  without  the  change  being  made. 

The  language  used  in  the  Alliance  meeting  with  regard  to  sub- 
mitting only  a  part  of  the   whole   question  at  issue  to  the  electors, 
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has  been  re-echoed  all  over  the  country  at  every  Methodist  gather- 
ing of  any  importance.  The  Prohibitionists  fear  to  submit  the 
whole  case  to  the  great  jury  of  the  Dominion  electorate,  and  would 
like  to  hocus-pocus  that  jury  in  some  way,  so  that  a  snap  verdict 
might  be  had  on  a  part  of  it  only.  It  will  be  also  seen  from  the 
quotations  we  have  made,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lucas,  a  professional 
Prohibition  advocate,  assumes  the  prophetic  role,  and  threatens 
that  if  there  were  any  reference  or  allusion  to  direct  taxation  in 
the  plebiscite  proclamation,  it  would  wreck  the  Laurier  govern- 
ment. In  other  words  this  open  threat  implies,  that  if  the  Laurier 
government  were  not  sufficiently  subservient  in  the  matter  the 
Methodist  support  would  be  withdrawn  from  it.  That  government 
very  gallantly  withstood  the  powerful  hierarchy  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  surrender  to  the 
bullying  of  the  Methodist  clerical  body  in  Ontario,  who  would 
evidently  like  to  rule  the  roost  there  just  as  absolutely  as  their 
prototypes  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  government  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  will  show  the  same 
manly  independence  of  clerical  rule  in  Ontario  that  it  has  in 
Quebec.  We  are  inclined  to  regard  Dr.  Lucas  as  simply  playing 
the  role  of  the  false  prophet  in  a  very  unscrupulous  sort  of  way, 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  and  to  hold  the  insolent  lash 
of  the  withdrawal  of  Methodist  political  support  over  the  heads  of 
the  Federal  administration,  and  just  as  it  is  held  over  the  Hardy 
government  of  Ontario.  Let  us  filch  for  the  nonce  a  little  of  Dr. 
Lucas'  prophetic  afflatus.  Just  as  sure  as  the  Laurier  government 
submits  the  plebiscite  without  the  taxation  or  compensation  clauses 
and  simple  Prohibition  is  carried  in  consequence,  and  the  concur- 
rent legislation  goes  into  effect,  so  sure  will  a  chaotic  state  of 
things  arise  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  that  half  a  dozen 
governments  would  go  down  before  it.  This  question  is  one  of  the 
gravest  character  imaginable,  and  the  whole  electorate,  and  not 
the  Federal  government,  should  assume  the  full  responsibility  in 
the  premises.  The  government  should  be  the  agents  of  the  people's 
will  in  the  matter  and  nothing  more,  and  should  not  be  embarrass- 
ed by  the  creation  of  a  condition  of  affairs,  that  must  speedily  ruin 
any  cabinet,  no  matter  how  strong  its  support  might  be.  Assum- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  the  plebiscite  were  favourable  to  Prohi- 
bition, Parliament,  when  enacting  the  necessary  legislation,  should 
make  the  most  ample  provision  for  its  enforcement,  so  that  the 
measure  might  have  a  full  and  fair  trial,  and  thus  prevent  cavil  for 
all  time  to  come.  If  it  fails,  as  it  will  be  sure  to  fail,  let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly on  its  merits,  and  not  from  any  radical  defect  in  the 
machinery  provided  to  enforce  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE   TEMPERANCE   MOVEMENT. 


WHAT  is  called  the  Temperance  movement  had  its  origin 
in  the  United  States,  some  seventy-one  years  ago.  In 
February,  1826,  "  The  American  Temperance  Society  "  was  organ- 
ised in  the  city  of  Boston,  with  the  object,  "to  restrain  and  prevent 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors."  In  1829,  "  The  New  York  State 
Temperance  Society "  was  formed,  with  the  same  platform  as  its 
Boston  predecessor  ;  and  before  the  close  of  that  year  fully 
one  thousand  affiliated  local  societies  were  in  operation.  A 
monthly  periodical,  entitled  the  "  Journal  of  Humanity,"  was 
established  to  promote  the  new  movement.  News  of  the  progress 
of  temperance  in  the  United  States  soon  reached  the  Old  World  ; 
and  in  August,  1829,  a  society  wTas  started  in  Ireland  at  New 
Ross,  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  the  members  of  which  pledged 
themselves  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  but  not  from 
beer  or  wine.  In  the  same  year  the  movement  spread  to  Belfast, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  also  to  Scotland,  where  it  speedily 
acquired  a  large  membership.  In  1830  numerous  total  abstinence 
societies  were  formed,  which,  however,  permitted  to  its  members 
the  use  of  ordinary  small  beer,  and  wine  for  sacramental  purposes. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  movement  extended  to  England, 
where  the  first  society  was  formed  at  Bradford.  In  1834  were 
formed  what  are  termed  teetotal  societies,  which  pledged  their 
members  against  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors.  In  1838 
Father  Matthew  founded  Ireland's  "  National  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation," which  did  much  to  abate  the  excessive  drinking  habits  of 
the  Irish  people  of  that  day.  Despite  the  great  poverty  of  the 
people,  the  population  of  the  little  island  of  some  306  miles  in 
length,  and  averaging  about  150  in  breadth,  much  of  which  is  bog 
and  mountain,  had  increased  prodigiously  in  the  three  preceding 
decades,  and  now  numbered  over  eight  million  souls,  Father 
Matthew's  mission  did  much  for  the  Irish  people  for  a  time,  but  its 
results  were    not    of    a    permanent    character,    and    the    old    social 
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habits  were  fast   re-asserting  themselves  when  the  terrible  famine 
of  1845,  owing  to  the  potato  rot,  burst  upon  the  land. 

The  temperance  movement  was  very  soon  retarded,  by  the  fierce 
dissensions  which  arose  between  its  more  moderate  and  extreme 
wings.  These  dissensions  were  presently  still  more  embittered  by 
differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
wines  of  the  Bible.  The  extremists  asserted  that  these  wines  were 
of  two  kinds,  one  non-fermented  and  therefore  non-intoxicating, 
which  Christ  and  his  disciples  alone  used  ;  and  the  other  fermented 
and  intoxicating,  which  should  not  be  used  even  for  sacramental 
purposes.  The  original  Hebrew  text  was  appealed  to.  On  a 
critical  examination  it  was  found  that  at  least  a  dozen  different 
designations  for  wine*  were  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  that 
the  two  by  far  the  most  frequent  were  yayin  and  tirosh.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  generic  Hebrew  term  for  wine,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  oinas  and  the  Latin  vinum,  with  both  of  which  it  is 
etymologically  connected  ;  and  the  extremists  accordingly  contend- 
ed that  yayin  means  the  fermented  product  of  the  grape,  and  is 
the  word  used  when  wine  is  denounced.  Hence  it  is  that  yayin 
is  a  mocker  (Prov.  xx.  1),  that  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  when  it  is 
red  (Prov.  xxiii.  31,  32). f  On  the  other  hand  when  wine  is  praised 
in  the  Old  Testament  tirosh  is  the  word  used,  and  means  the  grape 
in  clusters  or  their  unfermented  juice  The  true  facts  of  the  case 
do  not,  however,  at  all  warrant  this  contention.  The  word  tirosh 
occurs  about  forty  times  in  the  English  Bible,  and  is  invariably 
translated,  both  in  the  old  and  new  versions,  as  wine  or  new  wine, 
and  is  frequently  referred  to  as  intoxicating,  as  in  Hosea  iv.  2, 
where  yayin  is  applied  to  wine,  and  tirosh  to  new  wine.  "  Whore- 
dom, and  yayin  and  tirosh  take  away  the  understanding."  The 
great  Hebrew  scholar,  Gesenius,  and  numbers  of  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators on  the  Talmud,  declare  that  tirosh  means  new  wine,  and 
that  the  wine  used  in  the  Passover  has  at  all  times  been  fermented 
wine.  | 

As   this  sacramental   question  had  never  before  been  seriously 

*  These  names  no  doubt  denoted  different  kinds  of  wine,  and  just  as  in  the 
present  day  one  kind  of  wiue  is  termed  champagne,  another  port,  another 
sherry,   and  so  on. 

t  Those  who  desire  to  arrive  at  right  conclusions  on  this  passage  should 
read  the  revised  version  carefully.  Two  things  are  condemned  particularly 
in  these  verses  aud  their  contexts,  namely,  tarrying  long  at  the  wine,  and 
seeking  out  and  using  mixed  wine.  There  was  a  custom  among  ancient 
nations,  as  there  is  at  the  present  time  in  oriental  countries,  of  mixing  an 
extract  of  Indian  hemp,  and  other  noxious  drugs,  with  wine  just  previous  to 
use.  These  gave  it  a  liery  red  colour,  and  a  moving  or  sparkling  motion  just 
like  champagne  ;  and  rendered  it  much  more  intoxicating,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  pleasant  to  use.  No  doubt  strong  drink,  or  distilled  spirits,  in 
some  form,  was  also  mixed  with  some  wines  by  the  Jews,  as  is  done  at 
the  present  day.     See  also  Burckhardt's  Travels,  page  25. 

+  See  Presbyterian  Review  for  January,  1882,  for  an  able  article  on  this 
point. 
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raised  in  any  of  the  orthodox  Protestant  churches,  which  had  from 
the  Reformation  always  used  fermented  wine  for  eucharistic  pur- 
poses, the  new  contention  speedily  caused  the  most  active  discus- 
sion throughout  the  British  non-conformist  denominations.*  The 
question  assumed  such  large  proportions,  that  it  presently  came  up 
tor  discussion  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland,  held  in  the  city  of  Londonderry  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1875.  On  that  occasion  Professor  Watts,  of  the  Presbyterian 
College  of  Belfast,  submitted  the  following  overture  or  request 
from  the  Presbytery  of  that  city  : — 

"That,  whereas  differences  of  opinion  exist  among  the  members  of  our 
congregations,  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  wine  appointed  by  our  Lord  to  be 
used  in  the  celebration  of  His  Supper  ;  and  whereas  these  differences  of  opin- 
ion have  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  our  churches,  and  led,  in  some 
instances,  to  what  many  regard  as  grave  departures  from  the  teaching  of 
Scripture,  in  the  observance  of  this  most  sacred  ordinance,  this  Presbytery 
earnestly  asks  the  Assembly  to  issue  a  pastoral  letter  to  all  the  nock  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  bishops,  for  their  information  and 
guidance,  setting  forth  authoritatively  the  views  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland  on  this  question." 

In  conformity  with  this  request  Professor  Watts  moved,  seconded 
by  Professor  Wallace  : — 

First — "That  the  Assembly  approve  the  overture,  and  declare  that,  as  the 
wine  used  in  the  oblations  under  the  Old  Testament  at  the  Passover,  and  by 
the  Lord  Himself  in  the  institution  of.  the  Supper,  was  the  ordinary  wine  of 
the  country — that  is,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape — they  cannot  sanction 
the  use  of  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  as  a  symbol  in  the  ordinance." 

Second — "  That  the  Assembly  direct  sessions  to  deal  in  a  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian charity  with  brethren  whose  consciences  are  troubled  ;  and,  with  this 
view,  and  because  we  should  serve  God  with  the  purest  which  can  be  procur- 
ed, recommend  them  to  use  a  mild  natural  wine  as  most  in  accordance  with 
the  institution  of  this  sacrament  and  the  general  practice  of  the  Church  in 
all  ages." 

Third — "  That  the  Assembly  deprecate  the  agitation  for  the  introduction 
of  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  ;  affectionally  exhort  all  the  members 
of  the  Church  to  adhere  to  the  simple  and  significant  usage  of  Scripture  ;  to 
avoid  minute  questions  and  divisive  courses  ;  to  cherish  brotherly  kindness 
and  forbearance,  and  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  ; 
and  when  celebrating  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  lift  their 
thoughts  to  the  inestimable  blessings  which  have  been  purchased  by  His 
blood,  and  to  seek  that  spiritual  communion  with  Him,  and  that  fellowship 
with  one  another,  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  worthily  partake  of  the 
memorials  of  His  sufferings." 

Fourth — "  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  the  overture,  to  prepare  a  pastoral  letter  embodying  these  resolutions,  as 
setting  forth  authoritatively  the  views  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland 
on  this  subject,  and,  if  occasion  require,  to  advise  and  assist  the  brethren  in 
carrying  them  into  effect. " 

The  debate  which  ensued  was  an  exceedingly  able  and  learned 
one  as  regards  the  fermented  character  of  Bible  wines,  and  ended 
in  the  adoption  of  the  motion  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
Towards  the   close  of   the  debate  the  Rev.  William  Wright,  who 

*  The  Church  of  England  firmly  held  to  the  use  of  fermented  wine,  and 
does  so  yet. 
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had  been  the  Assembly's  missionary  in  Syria  for  the  previous  ten 
years,  made  the  following  statement  : — 

Mr.  Moderator  and  Brother  Presbyters,— I  find  the  assertion  iterated  again 
and  again  by  the  advocates  of  the  wine  of  division,  that  a  non-fermented 
wine  is  in  cotnmon  use  in  Bible  lands.  This  assertion,  by  bold  and  constant 
repetition,  has  changed  the  wine  of  communion  and  love  into  the  wine  of 
division  and  strife.  The  assertion  has  been  reiterated  to-night  again  and 
again.  I  have  now  a  statement  to  read  which  I  trust  will  set  this  question 
at  rest  for  ever.  The  statement  is  signed  only  by  those  missionaries  and 
residents  of  Syria  who  are  specially  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  who  are  all  strictly  men  of  temperance  : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  missionaries  and  residents  in  Syria,  having  been 
repeatedly  requested  to  make  a  distinct  statement  on  the  subject,  hereby 
declare  that,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  residence  and  travelling  in  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land,  we  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  an  unfermented  wine  ; 
nor  have  we  found  among  Jews,  Christians,  or  Mahommedans,  any  tradition 
of  such  a  wine  having  ever  existed  in  the  country. 
"Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  D.D.       Rev.  S.  H,  Calhoun. 

C.  V.  A.  Van  Dycke,  D.  D.  Rev.  James  Robertson. 

Rev,  H.  Jessup.  Rev.  John  Wortabet,  M.D. 

James  Black,  Esq.  Michael  Meshaka,  Doctor. 

Rev.  John  Crawford.  R.  W.  Brigstocke,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S,,  &c. 

Rev.  William  Wright,  B.A. 
"May,  1875." 

Dr.  Thomson  is  the  author  of  the  Land  and  the  Book,  a  book  which  I  trust 
is  known  by  every  Bible  student  in  this  assembly.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
best  book,  as  Mr.  Spurgeon  said  to  me  a  few  Sabbaths  ago,  that  has  ever 
been  written  in  illustration  of  Bible  manners  and  customs.  Dr.  Thomson 
has  spent  more  than  forty  years  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  in  investigating  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Land  in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  Book.  He 
has  had  full  opportunity  during  that  period  to  become  acquainted  with  every 
minutiae  of  the  customs  and  inner  life  of  the  people  of  Bible  lands,  and  yet 
he  never  heard,  in  all  that  period,  so  much  as  a  lingering  tradition  of  an 
unfermented  wine.  This  would  seem  a  strong  case  to  sensible  men,  but  Mr. 
Shanks,  and  American  D.  D.  's  over  the  Atlantic,  of  course  know  better. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  President  of  the  Albeih  Seminary,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  best  Vineyards  in  Syria.  He  has  had  opportunities  of  studying  the  uses 
to  which  the  grape  is  put  for  thirty- eight  years,  and  yet  he  never  heard  even 
a  tradition  of  this  "  non-fermented  wine  in  common  use  in  Bible  lands." 

Dr.  Van  Dycke  is  the  translator  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  into 
idiomatic  and  classic  Arabic,  and  has  resided  for  thirty-five  years  in  Syria 
and  Palestine.  He  is  perhaps  the  finest  Arabic  scholar  in  the  world,  and  he 
is  equally  at  home  in  the  ancient  Semitic  languages.  His  perfect  knowledge 
of  Arabic,  and  faultless  use  of  it  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  nearly  cost  him 
his  life  during  the  massacre,  when  the  Druses  thought  he  was  a  native 
Christian  in  disguise,  for  they  said  no  foreigner  could  ever  acquire  the  use  of 
the  language  as  he  had  done.  Dr.  Van  Dycke,  it  seems,  though  equally  con- 
versant with  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  modern  Arabic,  and  with  the  customs  and 
modes  of  thought  of  the  wine -growing  Arabs,  never  heard  even  a  tradition 
of  this  Bible  wine. 

Mr.  Robertson  is  an  accomplished  scholar  in  Rabbinical  literature.  He 
has  spent  twelve  years  in  Turkey  and  Syria  in  the  close  study  of  the  Talmud 
and  cognate  works.  He  is  the  author  of  the  articles  on  the  Talmud  which 
recently  appeared  in  Good  Words  ;  and  he  is  now  about  to  publish  a  volume 
on  the  Talmud,  from  which  I  trust  we  shall  all  glean  knowledge. 

Dr.  Jessup  is  the  author  of  The  Women  of  Syria.  He  is  perhaps  the  most 
eloquent  and  successful  preacher  in  the  mission  field,  and  has  resided  for 
nineteen  years  in  Syria. 
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Dr.  Wortabet,  who  is  a  native  of  Syria,  received  his  education  in  Scotland, 
and  is  now  a  Professor  in  the  Protestant  Syrian  College,  Beyrout. 

Mr.  Black  is  the  friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  lias  been  for  forty-one 
years  resident  in  Syria.  As  a  merchant  he  has  done  more  than  any  other 
man  to  raise  the  name  of  Englishmen  in  the  Levant. 

Dr.  Meshaka  is  the  Luther  of  Syria,  and  his  works  circulate  wherever  the 
Arabic  language  is  known.  He  is  a  Syrian,  and  is  now  Ear  advanced  in 
years,  and  yet,  like  Dr.  Wortabet,  neither  in  his  childhood  nor  bis  manhood, 
nor  yet  in  his  old  age,  has  he  ever  heard  a  tradition  of  this  "  wine  in  common 
use  in  his  native  land." 

Mr.  Crawford  is  the  colleague  of  your  missionaries.  He  has  lived  in  Syria 
for  seventeen  years,  and  has  made  a  careful  study  of  this  question  with  a 
view  to  the  controversy  going  on  in  America. 

Dr.  Bi-igstocke,  formerly  of  the  British  navy,  has  been  for  nine  years  a 
successful  doctor  at  Beyrout,  and  he  is  also  a  lecturer  in  the  Protestant 
Syrian  College,  Beyrout.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  summers 
in  the  Lebanon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  splendid  vineyards,  and  he  has  had 
ample  opportunity,  which  he  would  not  likely  neglect,  of  studying  the  uses 
to  which  the  grape  is  put. 

At  the  close  of  an  explanatory  letter,  subsequently  written  on 
the  7th  July,  1875,  at  Ballynaskeagh,  the  Rev.  William  Wright 
uses  the  following  strong  language,  which  we  commend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  Presbyterian  brethren  in  Canada  : — ■ 

''  The  advocates  of  the  wine  of  division  suggest  that,  as  a  missionary,  I 
should  have  been  neutral  and  si'ent  on  this  question  ;  that  is,  that  I  should 
assail  hoary  errors  abroad,  but  spare  incipient  heresies  at  home.  Now  if 
this  were  an  abstract  question,  the  discussion  of  which  was  likely  only  to 
result  in  proving  who  had  the  strongest  lungs,  I  should  certainly  be  both 
neutral  and  silent.  But  when  the  advocates  and  advertisers  of  a  drink  pre- 
pared by  one  chemist,  puffed  as  '  the  only  preparation  of  the  kind  now  in 
the  British  market,'  twist  and  pervert  and  wrest  the  Scriptures  in  the 
interest  of  this  unique  preparation,  and  to  the  discredit  of  the  holy  cause  of 
temperance  ;  when  in  blindness,  or  blasphemously,  the}'  call  in  question  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and  brand  as  wine-bibbers  Christ  and  His 
followers  who  commune  from  the  same  cup,  then  I  should  be  disloyal  to  Him 
who  gave  the  cup,  and  to  those  who  have  handed  it  down  to  us,  did  1  permit 
that  cup  to  be  tampered  with  on  the  strength  of  assertions  which  Providence 
has  placed  me  in  a  position  to  disprove. 

"  Might  I  be  permitted  to  remind  my  temperance  brethren  that  the  Devil 
tries  to  spoil  what  he  cannot  hinder,  and  that  he  is  using  their  intemperate 
advocacy  to  injure  the  cause  of  temperance— dear  to  every  Irish  Christian 
and  patriot. 

"  WILLIAM  WRIGHT.* 

The  foregoing  extracts  present  the  strongest  testimony  that  can 
be  produced  as  to  the  fermented  properties  of  Bible  wines,  and  also 
of  the  wines  of  Palestine  at  the  present  day.  But  the  most 
unlettered  student  can  very  easily  learn  by  his  own  researches  and 
the  aid  of  a  good  concordance,  the  true  character  of  Bible  wines 
from  the  Bible  itself,  and  especially  from  the  revised  translation, 
the  result  of  the  most  profound  modern  scholarship,  both  as 
regards  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Greek  text 

*  For  the  full  text  of  this  letter,   as  well  as   of   the   speeches   of    Profes 
Watts  and  Wallace  before  the  Assembly,  see  Yayin,   or  the  Wine  Question. 
Mullan,  Belfast,  1875. 
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of  the  new.  Paul  tells  Timothy  that  from  his  childhood  he  had 
known  the  sacred  writings,  which  were  able  to  make  him  wise  unto 
►Salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  "  Every  scripture 
inspired  of  God  is  also  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction,  which  is  in  righteousness."  (II  Timothy 
iii.  15,16,  revised  version.)  When  Paul  wrote  that  he  had  full 
acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in 
very  nearly  the  same  form  in  which  we  have  it  to-day.  And  as 
all  orthodox  Christian  people,  no  matter  what  church  they  belong 
to,  must  tirinly  hold  that  everything  necessary  to  salvation  in  the 
Bible  was  divinely  inspired,  and  that  it  contains  the  whole  counsel 
of  God  for  the  moral  and  religious  direction  and  government  of 
mankind,  it  constitutes  the  true  court  of  last  appeal  for  the 
removal  of  every  doubt  in  the  questions  under  discussion.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  examine  its  plain  teaching  as  to  the  character 
of  its  wines,  and  the  legitimate  uses  to  be  made  of  them.  In  doing 
so  we  shall  use  the  revised  version,  as  being  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  more  critically  exact,  and  expressing  the  meanings  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  more  clearly. 

In  the  grandly  sublime  account  of  the  creation,  given  to  us  in 
Genesis,  we  find  that  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and 
behold  it  was  very  good.  The  vine  was  a  part  of  the  creation,  and 
its  fruit,  by  the  simple  act  of  pressure  of  the  hand,  yielded  a  liquid 
which  had  all  the  properties,  saccharine  and  otherwise,  of  preser- 
vation by  fermentation  within  itself,  and  of  becoming  wine  as  it 
were  of  its  own  accord.  It  required  no  process  of  distillation — no 
scientific  knowledge.  The  intelligence  of  the  savage  who  was 
competent  to  mould  the  rudest  form  of  pottery,  or  to  form  a  bag 
from  the  skin  of  the  animal  slain  for  his  sustenance,  would  be  fully 
equal  to  the  production  of  Mine.  And  subsequent  events  plainly 
proved,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  Creator  of  the 
world  designed  it  should  be  so ;  and  that  fermented  wine,  the  only 
legitimate  product  of  the  grape,  should  be  one  of  his  gifts,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  mankind,  throughout  all  time.  Sixteen  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  years  afterwards  a  notable  event  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  which  clearly  corroborates  this  view  of 
the  case.  When  God  determined  to  destroy  all  living  flesh  upon 
the  earth,  because  of  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  the  righteous 
Noah  alone  found  grace  in  his  sight,  and  he  and  his  family  were 
saved.  What  little  we  know  of  this  patriarch  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  culture,  of  wide  information,  and  well  versed  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  When  God  directed  him  to  build  a  huge  ark, 
fully  equal  in  size  to  the  great  steamships  that  now  plough  the 
seas,  and  very  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions,  no  special  instruc- 
tions as  to  working  details  were  given  him — only  the  general  plan. 
The  hewing,  and  squaring,  and  bending  into  shape,  of  all  the  great 
beams  of  gopher  wood,  the  forging  of  all  the  bolts  and  nails 
required  for  the  big  three  decker,  and  the  making  of  pitch  so  that 
its  seams  might  be  made   water-tight,   were  all  well  within  Noah's 
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already  acquired  knowledge.  His  well-built  .ship  safely  weathers 
the  winds  and  the  storms,  and  when  the  deluge  is  all  over  securely 
rests  upon  an  Armenian  mountain.  He  presently  descends  into 
the  pleasant  plain  below,  whose  natural  fertility  is  now  stimulated 
by  the  rich  alluvial  deposit  left  behind  by  the  retiring  waters. 
One  of  his  tirst  acts  was  to  plant  a  vineyard,  for  which  his 
practical  knowledge  of  viticulture,  acquired  long  before,  enabled 
him  to  select  the  best  and  most  prolific  grape  vines.  His  vineyard 
in  that  warm  and  fertile  region  was  covered  with  grapes  the 
second  or  third  year.  And  we  are  told  that  he  drank  of  the  wine 
which  he  made  therefrom,  and  became;  intoxicated  ;  and  that  as 
one  consequence  of  his  sin  a  curse  rested  upon  Canaan  and  his 
posterity.  What  a  memorable  series  of  incidents  !  The  antedilu- 
vian past  had  disappeared,  a  new  future  had  dawned  upon  the 
world  !  If  God  designed  that  the  culture  of  the  grape  and  the 
making  of  wine  should  be  forbidden  to  man,  as  sources  of  evil 
to  him,  the  true  crisis  for  interference  had  now  surely  arisen. 
But  there  was  no  Divine  interference — no  command  to  discontinue 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape  nor  the  making  of  wine.  Prohibi- 
tionists practically  assail  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  as 
regards  his  creatures,  and  virtually  maintain  that  he  did  what  was 
wrong  on  that  memorable  occasion,  and  so  inflicted  a  perpetual 
injury  on  mankind.  What  audacious  presumption — what  positive 
wickedness  ! 

Under  the  Jewish  dispensation  the  tithe  (tenth  part)  of  the 
wine,  like  that  of  the  other  products  of  the  soil,  was  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  God  commanded  wine  to 
be  used  in  the  sacrifices  offered  to  himself.*  The  true  character 
of  this  wine  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  God,  under  the 
penalty  of  death,  expressly  forbid  the  use  of  wine  and  strong  drink 
to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  when  they  went  into  the  tabernacle,  or 
tent  of  meeting,  to  conduct  public  worship,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  in  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties,  and  be  able  to 
instruct  the  people  properly. f  If  there  were  any  such  thing  as 
unfermented  or  non-intoxicating  wine  known  at  that  period,  this 
command  would  be  as  unnecessary  as  in  the  case  of  milk  or  water.  | 
But  the  clearest  possible  proof  that  Prohibition  was  never  destined 
to  form  any  part  of  God's  moral  or  religious  law  for  the  guidance 
of  mankind,  and  that  the  sale  or  purchase  of  wine,  &c.,  is  perfectly 
lawful,    may    be    found    in    Deuteronomy    xiv.    22  and  following 

*  See  Exodus  xx.  40,  Leviticus  xxm.  13,  and  Numbers  xn.  5.  t  Leviticus 
x.  9-10. 

+  Strong  drink,  that  is  a  liquor  still  more  intoxicating  than  wine,  was  wel 
known  to  the  ancients,  as  appears  from  recent  archseological  discoveries  in 
oriental  countries.  Arrack  was  distilled  in  India  from  time  immemorial,  and 
the.  manufacture  of  beer  had  become  one  of  the  industries  of  Chaldea  centur- 
ies before  the  time  of  Moses.  Records  in  the  British  museum  show  that 
discoveries  in  Chaldea  have  recently  been  made,  which  prove  that  beer  and 
wine  shops  existed  at  the  time  of  Amraphel  and  Abraham  (Genesis  xiv.  1.) 
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verses.  Moses,  the  grandest  figure  in  ancient  Jewish  or  in  any 
history,  who  has  been  engaged  in  finally  summing  up  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  to  his  chosen  people,  proceeds  to  say  : — 

22  Thou  shalt  truly  tithe  all  the  increase  of  thy  seed,  that  the  field  bring- 
eth  forth  year  by  year. 

23  And  thou  shalt  eat  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he 
shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there,  the  tithe  of  thy  corn,  of  thy  wine,  and 
of  thine  oil,  and  the  firstlings  of  thy  herds  and  of  thy  flocks  ;  that  thou 
may  est  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God  always. 

24  And  if  the  way  be  too  long  for  thee,  so  that  thou  art  not  able  to  carry 
it  ;  or  if  the  place  be  too  far  from  thee,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose 
to  set  his  name  there,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  : 

25  Then  shalt  thou  turn  it  into  money,  and  bind  up  the  money  in  thine 
hand,  and  shalt  go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  : 

26  And  thou  shalt  bestow  that  money  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after, 
for  oxen,  or  for  sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  strong  drink,  or  for  whatsoever  thy 
soul  desireth:  and  thou  shalt  eat  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou 
shalt  rejoice,  thou,  and  thine  household. 

There  can  be  no  mistake, — no  quibbling  or  explaining  away  of 
this  passage  of  scripture.  Its  meaning  is  so  direct  and  unqualified, 
that  it  may  at  once  be  fully  grasped  by  the  simplest  intellect,  and 
there  is  no  casuistically  getting  around  it,  in  any  way,  by  any 
Christian  man  or  woman.  The  agnostic  Prohibitionists  (and  there 
are  numbers  of  them)  who  quarrel  so  constantly  with  the  Bible, 
because  it  does  not  support  their  temperance  views,  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  ignore  its  authority  altogether. 

But  while  God  proclaimed  no  general  statute  of  total  abstinence 
or  prohibition,  and  permits  the  moderate  or  temperate  use  of  wine 
and  other  intoxicants,  he  fully  recognizes  the  law  of  personal  res- 
ponsibility— of  voluntary  abstinence,  either  collectively  or  individ- 
ually. In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Numbers,  beginning  at  the  first 
verse,  God  directed  Moses  to  enact  a  special  statute,  covering  the 
case  of  a  man  or  woman  who  shall  make  a  certain  vow — the  vow  of 
a  Nazarite — and  who,  during  the  period  of  separation,  shall  drink 
neither  wine  nor  strong  drink,  nor  use  the  product  of  the  vine  in 
any  form.*  Let  the  reader  take  up  any  good  concordance  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  examine  it  carefully  under  the  several  heads  of 
wine,  corn  and  wine,  oil  and  wine,  &c,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
realise,  in  the  fullest  sense,  that  all  its  wines  of  whatever  quality, 
strong  or  weak,  light  or  dark,  no  matter  by  what  distinguishing 
name  known,  were  fermented  wines,  and  that  no  such  article  as 
unfermented  wine  was  known  to  the  great  masses  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  resorted  to  expensive  pro- 
cesses, by  burial  in  the  ground  and  otherwise,  to  prevent  the 
fermentation  of  grape  juice,  and  preserve  it  at  the  same  time.  But 
not  a  single  quotation  can  be  found,  in  either  the  Old  or  New 
Testaments,    to   show  that  the   Jews  resorted  to  any  expedient  of 

*  See  also  the  case  of  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  in  Jeremiah  xxxv.  This 
chapter  is  made  a  great  deal  of  by  Prohibitionists.  But  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  sons  of  Jonadab  are  praised,  not  because  they  abstained  from  wine,  but 
because  in  doing  so  they  obeyed  their  father's  commands. 
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this  sort.  Their  scriptures  held  forth  wine  as  one  of  the  greatest 
earthly  blessings,  which  God  could  bestow  upon  his  creatures  ;  and 
they  thankfully  received  his  gift  without  cavil  or  question.  Dur- 
ing their  occupation  of  its  soil,  while  still  existing  as  a  nation, 
Palestine  supplied,  just  as  it  does  to-day,  the  very  best  wine- 
producing  grapes  of  every  variety.  Vineyards  covered  every  sunny 
mountain  and  hill  slope,  and  the  wine  press  was  everywhere  in 
operation.  But,  just  as  to-day,  different  kinds  of  wine — the  strong 
and  the  weak,  the  white,  the  claret  colored  and  the  blood  red,  the 
product  of  separate  favouring  localities,  were  known  by  distinctive 
names,  but  wine  (yayin)  was  still  the  generic  term  for  them  all. 
Wine  of  one  kind  or  another  was  the  common  table  drink  of 
all  the  Jewish  people,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  in  the  days  of 
their  national  prosperity,  and  when  of  too  strong  or  heady  a 
variety,  was  usually  mixed  with  water.  The  abuse,  but  not  the 
use,  of  wine  or  strong  drink  is  alone  denounced  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  teaches,  from  beginning  to  end,  no  enforced  principle 
of  abstinence,  no  Prohibition  doctrine  ;  and  gives  no  authority  to 
any  person,  however  exalted,  to  make  himself  or  his  habits  a  rule 
for  his  neighbour  as  to  what  he  shall  eat  or  what  he  shall  drink. 
Let  the  reader  reverently  take  up  his  Bible,  study  it  for  himself 
calmly  and  without  prejudice,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  come  to  the 
manifest  conclusion  that  the  temperance  it  teaches  is  not  Prohibi- 
tion ;  and  that  Prohibition,  as  it  is  now  understood,  formed  no 
part  of  the  counsel  of  God,  as  delivered  to  his  servant  Moses  and  to 
the  other  ministers  of  his  will,  during  the  Old  Testament  period,  as 
regards  the  moral  and  religious  government  of  mankind  ;  and  that 
those  who  maintain  the  contrary,  maintain  what  has  no  real  foun- 
dation in  fact. 


PROHIBITION   AND    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 


It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  a  necessarily  brief  sketch, 
such  as  this  pamphlet  is,  of  the  various  subjects  under  consideration, 
to  enter  upon  any  lengthy  discussion  as  to  the  character  of  the  wines 
of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  the  false  or  illogical  deductions 
foisted  upon  the  public  in  regard  to  them  by  Prohibitionist  writers. 
We  would  merely  say  here,  that  as  the  Hebrew  word  yayin  is  the 
generic  term  used  for  wine  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  also  is  the 
Greek  word  oinos  the  generic  term  for  wine  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  corresponds  with  the  Latin  vinum.  But  we  stand  upon 
much  simpler  ground  as  regards  the  latter  book.  In  the  Old 
Testament  wine,  as  Ave  have  already  seen,  is  called  by  different 
names,  but  in  the   New  Testament,  out  of  thirty-eight  places  in 
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which  it  is  alluded  to,  it  is  termed  oinos  in  thirty-seven,  and  in  the 
one  other  case  glucose,  or  sweet  wine,  is  the  word  used.  Homer, 
when  he  speaks  of  wine  (and  he  always  alludes  to  it  as  the  fer- 
mented article)  invariably  uses  the  word  oinos,  as  do  all  the  other 
Greek  classical  writers.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  if  oinos  may 
be  said  to  be  the  only  word  used  to  denote  wine  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  there  could  be  only  one  kind  of  wine  alluded  to.  It 
must  be  altogether  the  fermented  article  or  the  unfermented  ;  and 
it  must  be  always  remembered  that  the  juice  of  the  grape  does  not 
become  wine  at  all  until  after  fermentation  develops  its  alcoholic 
properties.  A  boiled  syrup  made  from  raisins  or  grape  juice, 
and  destitute  of  alcohol,  is  not  wine.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  best  way  to  learn  the  true  character  of  the 
wines  of  the  New  Testament  is  from  its  own  pages.  Let  us  now 
for  a  brief  space  enquire  into  what  they  teach. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  God,  in  his  wonderful  mercy  and  love 
towards  sinful  men,  sent  his  own  beloved  son  to  be  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  to  live  for  us,  to  die  for  us,  to  render  in  his  own  person  full 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  then  to  sit  down 
forever  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  there  to  make,  as  our 
great  High  Priest,  perpetual  intercession  for  his  people.  Mani- 
fested first  to  the  shepherds  of  Rethlehem,  then,  after  the  lapse  of 
twelve  years,  to  the  doctors  of  the  Temple,  if  they  only  had  eyes 
to  see  Him.  He  next  is  seen  as  the  obscure  and  humble  worker 
at  the  carpenter's  bench,  but  still  growing  in  stature  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man.  At  length  he  reached,  unnoticed  by  the  world 
at  large,  the  full  period  of  ripened  manhood,  when  it  became 
necessary  that  his  ministry  should  be  publicly  and  miraculously 
announced.  There  was  a  wedding  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  as  was 
then  the  custom  among  well-to-do  people  in  oriental  countries,  and 
is  still  the  custom  there,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  bride  and 
groom,  from  far  and  near,  were  all  bidden  to  the  marriage.  And 
we  are  told  that  Jesus  and  his  mother,  and  his  disciples,  were  also 
among  the  invited  guests,  who  filled  the  spacious  mansion  to 
overflowing,  and  presently  the  marriage  feast  began.  There  was  a 
ruler  of  the  feast  who  saw  that  the  guests  were  made  as  comfort- 
able as  possible,  and  had  their  wants,  as  regards  food  and  drink, 
fully  supplied.  He  had  numerous  servants  under  him,  who  waited 
on  the  guests.  These  marriage  feasts  among  the  ancient  Jews 
sometimes  lasted  for  several  days,  and  probably  owing  to  the 
number  of  persons  at  the  Cana  wedding,  the  supply  of  wine  after 
a  time  gave  out.  The  situation  which  ensued  may  be  best 
described  by  the  following  quotation  from  Canon  Farrar's  Life  of 
Christ  :— 

"  Whether  the  marriage  festival  lasted  for  seven  days,  as  was  usual  among 
those  who  could  afford  it,  or  only  for  one  or  two,  as  was  the  case  among  the 
poorer  classes,  we  cannot  tell  ;  but  at  some  period  of  the  entertainment  the 
wine  suddenly  ran  short.  None  but  those  who  know  how  sacred  in  the  East 
is  the  duty  of  lavish  hospitality,  and  how  passionately  the  obligation  to 
exerciae  it  to  the  utmost  is  felt,  can  realize  the  gloom  which  this  incident 
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would  have  thrown  over  the  occasion,  or  the  misery  and  mortification  which 
it  would  have  caused  to  the  wedded  pair.  They  would  have  felt  it  to  be,  as 
in  the  East  it  would  still  be  felt  to  be,  a  bitter  and  indelible  disgrace." 

The  Mother  of  Jesus  was,  most  probably,  a  near  relative  of  the 
family  of  the  bride,  and  had  accordingly  considerable  authority  in 
the  household.  She  was  therefore  very  naturally  concerned  about 
the  crisis  which  had  arisen  in  the  festivities,  and  mentioned  the 
matter  to  her  Divine  Son,  in  the  inspired  hope,  no  doubt,  that  he 
would  remove  the  difficulty  by  some  notable  manifestation  of  his 
power.  And  so  she  told  the  servants,  "  Whatsoever  he  saith 
unto  you  do  it."  And  there  were  there,  says  the  sacred  narrative,* 
six  water  pots  of  stone  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece. 
These  pots,  by  the  direction  of  Jesus,  were  filled  to  the  brim,  so 
that  nothing  could  be  added  to  detract  from  his  miracle.  Good 
wine,  such  as  was  usually  made  from  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape 
by  the  Jews,  was  the  immediate  result.  "  And  Jesus  thus  mani- 
fested his  glory,"  continues  the  gospel  narrative,  "  and  his  disciples 
believed  on  him."  The  quantity  of  wine  produced  by  this  miracle 
is  variously  estimated  by  commentators,  owing  to  doubts  as  to 
the  size  of  the  firkin.  Barnes  says  it  means  the  Hebrew  bath, 
containing  about  seven  and  a  half  gallons.  This  would  give  at 
least  fifteen  gallons  to  each  water  pot,  or  ninety  gallons 
altogether ;  a  quantity  which  shows  what  a  large  number 
of  persons  were  at  the  feast.  All  commentators  of 
repute  agree  that  the  oinos,  or  wine,  of  the  miracle  was  the  fer- 
mented article,  in  common  use  among  the  Jewish  people  of  that 
period,  but  of  a  better  quality  than  usual.  You  have  kept  the 
good  wine  until  now  said  the  ruler  of  the  feast.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  plebiscite  of  the  Laurier  Cabinet  has  a  majority  in  its 
favour,  that  Prohibition  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  one  result 
would  be  that  if  Christ  were  to  perform  that  miracle  again,  he  must 
necessarily  be  prosecuted  for  the  commission  of  a  crime.  If  Christ 
did  right,  Prohibition  is  wrong.  If  Prohibition  is  right,  then 
Christ  did  wrong.  Which  horn  of  the  dilemma  will  Christian 
Prohibitionists,  who  declare  that  they  believe  in  the  Bible  as  con- 
taining the  whole  counsel  of  God  for  the  moral  and  religious 
government  of  mankind,  elect  to  swing  on  1  How  true  it  is  that 
history  is  constantly  repeating  itself.  When  the  founder  of 
Christianity  came  upon  earth,  drinking  to  excess  was  a  prevalent 
sin  then  just  as  it  is  now,  yet  we  never  hear  of  Him  preaching 
Prohibition.  He  found  the  clergymen  of  those  days  teaching  for 
doctrine  the  commandments  of  men,  precisely  as  they  are  doing 
to-day.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  Bible  condemning  the  moderate 
use  of  wine  and  other  intoxicants,  by  all  means  let  our  modern 
Pharisees  give  us  the  chapter  and  verse.  If,  however,  they  are 
unable  to  do  so,  they  must  admit  that,  so  far  as  the  Bible  is  con- 
cerned, the  facts  are  wholly  against  them.     It  would  require  a  vast 

*  See  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  it.  6. 
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amount  of  evidence  to  discredit  the  miracle  of  Ofina  of  Galilee. 

All  the  gospel  records  very  plainly  show,  that  when  our  Saviour 
at  any  time  alluded  to  the  product  of  the  grape  he  meant  the  ordi- 
nary fermented  wine  of  the  country.  "  John  the  Baptist,"  said  he 
to  the  Pharisees,  "came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drinking  wine,  and 
ye  say  he  hath  a  devil ;  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  eating  and  drinking, 
and  ye  say  behold  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners."  (Luke  vii.  33,  34,  35.)  If  the  wine  was  not 
fermented  there  could  be  no  more  cause  for  the  censorious  language 
of  the  Pharisees,  than  in  the  case  of  water.  In  all  the  great  wine- 
making  countries  of  ancient  times,  the  wine  bottles  were  made  of 
leather,  and  were  frequently  of  large  size,  and  similar  to  what 
oriental  water  carriers  use  to-day.  When  these  wine  bottles,  or 
rather  wine  skins,  were  new  they  expanded  as  the  liquor  ferment- 
ed, but  old  bottles  having  become  dry  and  hard,  like  an  old  shoe, 
had  lost  their  property  of  expansion,  and  consequently  burst. 
Accordingly  in  Matthew  ix.  17  the  revised  version  reads,  "  Neither 
do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  wine-skins,  else  the  skins  burst,  and 
the  wine  is  spilled  and  the  skins  perish  ;  but  they  put  new  wine 
into  fresh  wine-skins,  and  both  are  preserved."  See  also  Mark  ii. 
22  in  the  same  version,  and  Luke  v.  37,  38.  In  verse  39  of  the  latter 
chapter  we  find,  "  And  no  man  having  drunk  old  wine  desireth 
new,  for  he  saith  the  old  is  good,"  or  better,  as  the  marginal  note 
says  many  authorities  give  it.  The  more  we  examine  the  gospels, 
the  more  certainly  does  the  conclusion  force  itself  upon  our  minds, 
that  the  wine  alluded  to  by  Christ  was  invariably  the  fermented 
article.  And  there  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  oiiios  used  at  the  last  supper,  and  by  Christ's  command  to  be 
drank  forever  in  his  remembrance,  was  fermented  wine,  such  as 
was  required  for  the  TemjDle  sacrifices,  and  sold  in  the  wine  shops 
of  Jerusalem — the  fruit  of  the  wine  which  he  was  to  drink  no 
more  with  them  until  he  drank  it  new  in  his  Father's  kingdom. 
(Matthew  xxvi.  29.)  The  character  of  new  wine,  the  Hebrew 
tirosh,  may  be  further  learned  from  Acts  ii.  13  and  succeeding 
verses,  where  Luke  states  that  the  apostles  were  accused  of  being 
filled  with  new  wine,  and  that  Peter  commenced  the  defence  of 
himself  and  his  brethren,  by  declaring  that  they  were  not  drunken, 
seeing  it  was  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day  (9  a.m.)  In  Ephesians 
v.  18  Paul  charges  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  not  to  be  drunk  with 
wine,  wherein  is  excess,  but  be  filled  with  the  spirit.  In  Timothy 
iii.  8  Paul  commands  that  the  deacons  must  be  grave,  not  given  to 
much  wine.  In  v.  23  he  tells  Timothy  to  be  no  longer  a  drinker 
of  water,  but  to  use  a  little  wine  for  his  stomach's  sake  and  his 
often  infirmities.  In  all  these  quotations  fermented  wine  is  alone 
alluded  to,  and  in  the  Greek  text  is  designated  by  the  single  word 
oinos. 

But  the  strongest  testimony,  as  to  the  true  character  of  the 
wines  of  the  New  Testament,  will  be  found  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
St.    Paul    to    the   Corinthians,    eleventh    chapter,    twentieth    and 
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following  verses.  There  Paul  strongly  rebukes  the  members  of  the 
church  at  Corinth  for  the  improper  manner  in  which  they  partook 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  especially  for  getting  drunk  thereat. 
But  while  doing  so  he  never  tells  them,  that  in  the  future  they 
must  not  use  fermented  wine  at  this  Supper,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  unfermented  and  non-intoxicating  wine,  or  a  syrup  made  from 
dried  grapes  instead.  He  gave  no  command  whatever  upon  this 
point,  evidently  for  either  one  of  two  reasons,  to  wit,  because  a 
non-intoxicating  wine  was  not  in  ordinary  use,  or  because  the 
fermented  wine  was  that  which  was  used  at  the  Last  Supper.  The 
Corinthians  were  to  continue  to  use  the  same  wine  precisely  that 
our  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples  at  that  memorable  Supper,  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive  of  all  his  acts.  And  from  that  day  forward 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Prohibition  wine  heresy  set  in,  all 
orthodox  Christian  people,  have  used,  and  should  still  continue  to 
use,  fermented  wine  whenever  the  communion  is  administered  in  its 
double  form,  as  instituted  by  Christ.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  when 
all  these  facts  are  fully  and  fairly  considered,  that  there  can  be  no 
valid  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  when  the  bread  and 
wine  which  he  commanded  to  be  used  are  not  used.  Little  wonder 
that  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Rupert's  Land  (Machray) 
stated  at  the  synod  of  that  diocese  held  in  Winnipeg  last  May 
(1897),  that  he  would  vote  against  Prohibition,  and  that  a  motion 
favouring  that  measure  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  40  to  10.  The 
Church  of  England,  which  occupies  the  foremost  place  in  the  Pro- 
testant world,  as  regards  influence  and  profound  scholarship, 
stands  firmly  by  the  use  of  fermented  wine  at  the  communion 
table,  just  as  the  Presbyterians  of  Great  Britain  do,  and  as  all 
Protestant  churches,  which  claim  to  be  orthodox  Christian,  should 
do.  The  truth  is  that  Prohibitionists,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or 
out  of  it,  directly  ignore  the  Bible  and  its  plainest  teaching  on  the 
Temperance  question,  and  are  fast  drifting  into  practical  heresy, 
and  playing  into  the  hands  of  infidelity.  As  we  have  clearly 
shown  neither  the  Old  nor  the  New  Testament  prohibits  the  moder- 
ate use  of  fermented  liquor  of  any  kind,  and  those  who  state  the 
contrary  state  what  is  untrue.  Christ  and  his  apostles  form  the 
great  exemplar  group  of  the  Christian  world,  and  their  teaching 
constitutes  for  that  world  the  whole  counsel  of  God  both  as  to 
faith  and  morals.  They  sought  to  regenerate  mankind  by  moral 
suasion  and  religious  teaching,  and  never  taught  that  the  arm  of 
the  law  should  be  used  to  compel  their  fellow-men  to  think  or  to 
believe  as  they  did.  "  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat  or 
in  drink,"  said  the  apostle  Paul  (Colossians  ii.  16).  That  is  what 
Prohibitionists  are  seeking  to  do  when  they  go  to  our  Parliament 
to  ask  for  legal  enactments,  to  compel  all  the  people  of  Canada  to 
do  as  they  do — to  enable  them  to  put  their  yoke  upon  our  necks, 
and  force  us  to  bow  to  the  Prohibition  idol  which  they  have  set  up 
— to  practically  cease  to  be  a  free  people.  Having  heretically  set 
the  command  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  as  regards  his  Last 
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Supper,  at  defiance,  they  would,  if  possible,  compel  Anglicans  and 
other  Protestants,  who  still  hold  fast  to  the  orthodox  mode  of 
communion,  to  do  as  they  do ;  and  would  no  doubt,  if  they  had  the 
power,  refuse  to  permit  the  use  of  true  wine  even  for  sacramental 
purposes,  and  compel  the  use  of  the  fraudulent  article  instead.* 
The  great  logical  difficulty  of  Prohibitionists  very  plainly  presents 
itself  at  this  point  of  our  argument.  If  Christ  used  fermented 
wine  at  his  meals,  and  so  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  be  des- 
scribed  by  the  Pharisaical  Prohibitionists  of  those  days  as  a  wine- 
bibber,  if  he  graciously  and  miraculously  made  good  wine  for  the 
use  of  the  numerous  guests  at  the  wedding  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  if 
he  used  true  wine  at  his  memorable  Last  Supper — just  the  same 
wine  that  the  Corinthian  church  used,  on  what  moral  or  religious 
grounds  can  its  lawful  and  temperate  use  be  now  forbidden  to  the 
whole,  or  to  any  portion,  of  the  Canadian  people  1  Prohibitionists, 
clerical  and  lay,  now  vainly  seek  to  escape  from  this  logical  diffi- 
culty by  a  resort  to  palpable  deception — by  falsely  endeavouring 
to  make  it  appear  that  Bible  wines  were  of  two  kinds,  fermented 
and  non-fermented  ;  that  while  the  use  of  the  former  was  denoun- 
ced and  forbidden,  the  use  of  the  latter  was  permitted  ;  and  that 
our  Saviour,  his  apostles  and  the  early  Christian  churches,  only 
used  non-fermented  wines. 

*  The  red  colour,  symbolical  of  Christ's  blood  in  the  Eucharist,  cannot  be 
imparted  to  wine  without  fermentation. 

Some  of  the  methods  of  preparing  the  so-called  "  unfermented  wines  " 
might  here  be  noted.  In  the  majority  of  instances  poor,  thin  clarets  are  sub- 
jected to  distillation  to  get  rid  of  the  alcohol,  sugar  is  added  to  sweeten  and 
thicken,  and  elderberry  to  restore  the  colour  partially  destroyed  by  boiling. 
In  others,  the  juice  is  boiled  with  sugar  to  a  syrup,  and  salicylic  acid  added 
to  prevent  fermentation.  In  not  a  few  instances  which  fell  under  the 
writer's  own  observation,  cider,  sweetened  and  coloured,  has  been  sold  under 
the  name  of  unfermented  wine,  and  these  samples  contained  a  notable  quan- 
tity of  alcohol.  These  instances  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  sophisticated 
abominations  that  are  sought  to  be  forced  upon  the  public  under  the  cloak  of 
religion  and  philanthropy.  Quite  recently  a  feminine  lecturer  declared  that 
the  time  would  come  when  "  fermented  "  wine,  "  that  last  relic  of  barbarism 
and  immorality,  would  be  swept  out  of  the  churches."  And  the  writer  is 
credibly  informed  that  a  reverend  gentleman  also  hoped  that  the  time  would 
come  when  it  would  be  a  "  criminal  offence  "  to  use  fermented  wines  in  the 
Sacrament.  Nor  is  this  language  any  more  extravagant  than  consistency 
requires.  Just  so  long  as  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  use  wine  for  the  proper 
commemoration  of  the  Saviour's  death, — and  that  will  be  while  reason  and 
Bible  language  lasts, — so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to  get  public  opinion  to 
regard  moderate  drinking  as  a  sin  per  se.  —Temperance  versus  Prohibition, 
page  35. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


SOME  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES  AND  PROHIBITION. 


IT  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  that  all  the 
heresies  and  schisms  of  any  great  importance,  which  have 
afflicted  Christianity,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  down  to  the 
present  time,  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  clerical  order.  That 
order  is  chiefly  responsible  for  all  the  metaphysical  hair-splittings 
— all  the  fine  logical  subtleties  which  have  disturbed  the  Christian 
world  from  time  to  time,  and  have  so  frequently  set  the  more  prac 
tical  but  less  abstruse  laity  by  the  ears.  An  impartial  historian, 
Washington  Irving,  tells  us  in  his  Life  of  Mahomet,  that  when 
that  great  Prohibitionist,  and  notable  imposter,  first  appeared 
prominently  on  the  world's  stage,  the  Eastern  churches  were  so 
distracted  by  heresies  and  schisms — so  puzzled  by  the  subtle 
abstractions,  to  which  the  Oriental  intellect  has  always  been  so 
prone,  of  one  theologian  after  another,  the  simple  Christianity 
taught  by  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors,  had  almost 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  had  been  supplanted,  as  regards  Asia  and 
Africa  at  least,  by  gross  error  and  superstition.  And  so  down 
upon  these  heretics  and  schismatics  came  Mahomet  and  his 
successors  to  literally  sweep  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  With 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  East  and  West,  which 
Gibbon  so  eloquently  tells  us  about,  came  that  dark  mediaeval 
period  which  so  long  oppressed  the  world,  until  at  length  the  dis- 
covery of  the  art  of  printing  became  the  dawn  of  a  new  renaiss- 
ance, which  gradually  ripened  into  the  mental  triumphs  of  modern 
times.  But  with  the  return  of  a  higher  intellectual  condition 
came  also  back  disquisitions  of  all  kinds,  metaphysical  hair- 
splittings, and  ologies  of  every  description.  The  day  of  doubt  and 
discussion  is  again  upon  us,  in  which  history  is  repeating  itself, 
and  presenting  us  with  new  types  of  the  Sadducee,  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Epicurean  ;  and  when  philosophy  is  propounded  by  a 
modern  school  of  carping  agnostics,  who  agree  upon  nothing  and 
disagree   almost  upon   everything,  and  who  essay    to  revive    the 
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nature  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  something  akin  to 
it.  A  day,  too,  when  skilful  sophists,  like  Goldwin  Smith,  who 
without  being  either  very  original  or  very  profound,  have  acquired 
a  peculiar  faculty  of  assimilation — of  clothing  other  people's  ideas 
in  their  own  language,  and  presenting  them  in  new  forms. 
Ignoring  what  the  Bible  has  done  for  mankind,  what  Christianity 
has  done  and  is  still  doing  for  the  betterment  of  the  world,  these 
men  of  second-hand  ideas  would  destroy  both  if  it  were  in  their 
power  to  do  so,  and  reduce  us  to  their  own  pitiable  condition,  and 
to  their  wretched  belief  that  our  existence,  like  that  of  the  brute 
beasts  that  perish,  terminates  with  this  life.  Even  if  Christianity 
were  the  mere  baseless  fable  that  the  modern  agnostic  endeavours 
to  prove  it  to  be,  yet  so  long  as  it  makes  the  world  brighter  and 
better,  and  people  live  and  die  more  happily,  what  enemies  to  the 
human  race  must  those  persons  be  who  seek  to  disturb  with 
malice  prepense,  or  in  mere  evil  wantonness,  a  sound  and  wholesome 
condition  of  things  for  which  they  have  no  substitute  to  offer.  *    If 

*  "You  have  destroyed,"  said  David  Hume's  mother,  who  had  once  been 
a  pious  Presbyterian,  to  her  son  shortly  before  her  death,  ' '  all  my  faith  in  a 
blessed  hereafter.  Oh  give  me  something  now  instead  to  comfort  me  on  my 
death-bed."  With  all  his  philosophy,  and  all  his  profound  knowledge,  the 
great  sceptic  and  historian,  who  is  said  to  have  been  much  distressed,  had 
nothing  to  give  to  his  dying  mother,  to  replace  the  hope  he  had  deprived  her 
of. 

Henry  Ward  JBeecher,  while  still  in  his  best  days,  and  before  the  Tilton 
scandal  had  wrought  him  so  much  woe,  was  on  one  occasion  invited  to  meet 
the  infidel  Robert  Ingersoll  in  debate.  The  large  hall,  where  the  meeting 
was  held,  was  filled  to  overflowing  by  the  audience,  fglngersoll  spoke  long 
and  eloquently  in  support  of  his  peculiar  views,  but  in  more  guarded 
language  than  was  usual  with  him.  When  he  had  finished  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  the  great  pulpit  orator.  Beecher  slowly  arose,  drew  himself  up 
to  his  full  stature,  and  then  quietly  told  the  audience  that  a  circumstance 
had  occurred,  as  he  came  up  Broadway  (New  York)  just  before  the  meeting, 
which  had  so  disturbed  him  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  any  very 
lengthy  reply.  A  poor  lame  man,  he  said,  who  supported  himself  with 
crutches,  was  endeavouring  to  cross  the  crowded  street  just  below  City  Hall 
Park,  when  presently  a  great  burly  fellow  suddenly  ran  against  him,  threw 
him  down,  and  without  offering  to  assist  him,  disappeared  among  the 
dense  surrounding  crowd.  • '  What  an  inhuman  scoundrel, "  exclaimed  Ingersoll 
in  a  voice  so  audible  as  to  be  heard  throughout  the  hall.  Beecher  turned 
upon  him  instantly.  Mr.  Ingersoll,  said  he,  in  tones  that  filled  the  hall, 
that  man  whom  you  term  an  inhuman  scoundrel,  did  nothing  worse  than 
you  have  been  doing  here  to-night.  You  have  said  and  done  everything  in 
your  power  to  dash  the  crutches  of  religious  faith  from  the  hands  of  the 
struggling  Christian  man  and  woman — to  strike  them  to  the  earth,  and  leave 
them  there,  without  extending  a  helping  hand,  utterly  bereft  of  all  hope. 
The  effect  upon  the  audience  was  almost  electrical  in  its  force.  Ingersoll  at 
once  felt  his  utter  defeat,  and  presently  took  up  his  hat,  and  left  the  hall 
without  saying  a  word. 

Goldwin  Smith,  who,  in  vulgar  phrase,  has  a  peculiar  and  very  foolish 
habit  of  running  his  head  against  stone  walls,  occupied  himself  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  decade  in  writing  a  book  called  "  Canada  and  the 
Canadian  Question."  It  had  for  its  main  object  to  prove  to  the  Canadian 
people  that  their  true  policy  was  to  disloyally  sever  their  connection  with 
the  Mother  Country,  and  to  cast  in  their  fortunes  with  the   United  States. 
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Christianity,  teaching  as  it  does,  our  future  accountability  for  our 
personal  conduct  in  the  present  state,  conduces  to  a  higher  moral  as 
well  as  religious  life,  and  smooths  the  death-beds  of  many  millions 
of  worthy  people,  how  needlessly  cruel  is  the  ruthless  hand  that, 
without  any  good  object  in  view,  would  destroy  our  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection  and 
a  happy  hereafter.  "  If  in  this  life  only,"  said  the  Apostle  Paul, 
11  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.  Let 
us  eat  and  drink  for  to-morrow  we  die."  (I  Corinthians  xv.  19,  32.) 
But  the  Bible  and  Christianity  will  as  certainly  survive  the 
assaults  of  the  present  schools  of  atheistical  and  theisfcical  philoso- 
phies, just  as  certainly  as  it  survived  the  attacks  of  Voltaire,  of 
Gibbon,  of  Hume,  and  the  host  of  lesser  lights  who  became  their 
disciples.  In  Paul's  day  the  simple  yet  most  beautiful  gospel  of 
Christ,  was  to  the  profound  Greek  philosopher  the  merest  foolish- 

This  book  was  a  very  clever  and  elegantly  written  piece  of  special  pleading, 
but  showed  a  very  slender  acquaintance  with  the  true  political  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  Canadian  people.  It  wholly  failed  to  accomplish  its  object,  and  is 
now  almost  forgotten.  At  no  former  period  of  their  history  were  the  people 
of  this  country  more  strongly  attached  to  the  British  Empire,  and  more 
determined  to  remain  part  and  parcel  of  it,  than  they  are  now.  Unsuccess- 
ful in  his  persistent  efforts  to  do  a  political  mischief  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  lives,  Goldwin  Smith  now  essays  to  do  them  a  new  injury,  by  a 
fresh  display  of  his  want  of  common  sense,  in  running  his  head  against 
another  stone  wall— the  Bible  and  Christianity.  It  requires  no  very  great 
extent  of  prophetic  vision  to  predict  that  both  will  continue  to  exist,  and 
just  as  our  grand  Dominion  will  continue  to  exist,  when  Goldwin  Smith  is 
dead  and  gone,  and  all  his  works  and  idle  egotisms  have  been  buried  forever 
in  the  same  Lethean  tomb  where  so  many  of  them  already  lie  forgotten. 
The  gratification  of  his  curiosity — the  curiosity  of  over  three  score  and  ten — 
to  which  he  alludes  in  his  recent  most  mischievous  work,  "Guesses  at  the 
Riddle  of  Existence,"  is  a  poor  excuse  for  seeking  to  injure  his  fellow-man, 
by  destroying  his  hope  in  a  future  state,  and  making  him  unhappy  in  this 
world.     There  is  certainly  very  little  philanthropy  in  his  composition. 

The  cacoetkes  scribendi  is  evidently  an  irresistible  disease  with  Goldwin 
Smith,  and  must  be  gratified  in  some  way,  if  not  for  good  then  for  evil. 
When  there  is  no  opportunity  for  perpetrating  any  other  mischief,  he  usually 
insults  the  loyalty,  to  their  Queen  and  country,  of  the  Canadian  people. 
His  latest  escapade  in  this  direction,  was  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  under  date  of  August  14th,  1897,  in  which  he  uses  the  following  offen- 
sive language  : — 

"  How  often  has  the  action  of  the  great  forces,  sure  in  the  end  to  prevail, 
been  suspended  by  that  of  the  secondary  forces  or  by  adverse  accident  ! 
How  often  did  the  unification  of  Italy  and  that  of  Germany  miscarry  though 
certainly  destined  at  last  to  arrive  !  Protectionism  will  run  its  course.  The 
Jubilee  fever  will  abate.  The  time  will  come  when  American  statesmen, 
now  so  indifferent  to  this  question,  will  see  that  if  it  was  worth  while  to 
spend  all  that  blood  and  money  in  averting  the  establishment  of  an  antago- 
nistic power  to  your  south,  it  is  not  less  worth  while  to  bestow  political 
effort  in  averting  the  establishment  of  an  antagonistic  power  to  your  north. 

"  British  statesmen,  on  the  other  hand,  will  learn  the  hopelessness  of  their 
attempt  to  keep  5,000,000  of  North  Americans  out  of  North  America  and 
attach  them  to  Europe.  The  day  will  come,  though  men  of  my  age  are  not 
likely  to  behold  it.  Already  in  spite  of  all  the  wrangling  among  the  politic- 
ians, the  two  sections  of  our  race  on  this  continent  are  rapidly  fusing. 
Hardly  anything  now  divides  them  but  the  political  and  liscal  line." 
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ness,  and  to  the  Pharisaical  Jew  a  stumbling  block.  It  is  just  the 
same  now  !  But,  at  the  same  time,  how  gratifying  it  is  for  the 
Christian  man  or  woman  to  be  able  to  realise,  in  its  fullest  sense, 
that  however  the  athiest  or  theist  may  sneer  at  that  gospel  as  being 
beneath  his  philosophy,  its  sympathetic  story,  Divine  and  human, 
will  still  continue  to  pour  its  blessed  sunshine  into  millions  of 
gentle  and  loving  hearts,  that  the  reign  of  the  cross  will  still 
remain  supreme,  and  that  the  greatest  book  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  through  which  for  countless  ages  men  have  heard  the 
voice  of  God  proclaiming  the  eternal  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong,  will  still  hold  its  place  as  the  most  valued  treasure  of 
mankind.  Everything  in  nature,  as  well  as  in  science,  points 
clearly  to  a  beginning,  and  if  there  was  a  beginning  there  must  be 
some  pre-existent  power  to  cause  that  beginning.  It  could  not 
produce  itself.  There  was  nothing  in  existence  before  the  begin- 
ning, and  nothing  produces  nothing.  Herbert  Spencer,  after  many 
years  of  patient  research  into  the  abstruser  sciences,  with  a  view 
to  discredit  the  Bible  and  Christianity,  finishes  in  doubt  just  as  he 
began,  and  winds  up  the  last  volume  of  his  last  work  with  the,  to 
him,  humiliating  admission  : — 

"  But  one  truth  must  grow  ever  clearer — the  truth  that  there  is  an  Inscru- 
table Existence  everywhere  manifested,  to  which  he  can  neither  find  nor 
conceive  either  beginning  or  end.  Amid  the  mysteries,  which  become  more 
mysterious  the  more  they  are  thought  about,  there  will  remain  the  one 
absolute  certainty  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Eneigy,  from  which  all  things  proceed." 

Even  Goldwin  Smith,  the  latest  assailant  of  Christianity,  who 
has  sadly  fallen  from  grace  in  his  old  age,  and  now  seeks  to  dis- 
credit what  he  recently  believed  in,  admits  that  there  is  a  God 
who  created  this  world,  but  who  takes  no  interest  in  its  affairs.* 
How  illogically  absurd  is  the  idea,  that  the  Supreme  Being  who 
formed  this  beautiful  world  out  of  chaos,  with  all  its  sunshine  and 
happiness,  and  placed  everything  thereon  and  therein  to  sustain 
and  benefit  mankind,  and  made  man  the  physical  and  intellectual 
lord  of  his  creation,  would  leave  that  man,  for  whom  he  had 
already  done  so  much,  without  any  chart  to  guide  his  way,  or  any 
rules  of  conduct  to  govern  his  life.  A  position  of  this  kind  is 
opposed  to  every  law  of  reason  and  common  sense,  and  every  form 
of  fact ;  and  carries  its  own  best  refutation  on  its  face.  And, 
thus,  we  naturally  and  logically  come  to  the  Bible,  the  book  of  all 
books,  which  despite  all  its  alleged  human  error  and  fallibility, 
either  as  regards  transcription  or  otherwise,  still  contains  the 
whole  law  of  a  beneficent  Creator  for  the  better  government  and 
happiness  of  his  creature — man.f 

*  Guesses  at  the  Eiddle  of  Existence,  page  223. 

f  The  man  who  has  no  hope  as  regards  another  life,  and  has  no  belief  in  a 
future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  has  no  restraint  beyond  the  policeman 
and  the  law.  From  this  class  comes  the  anarchist  of  the  present  day,  with 
his  belief  in  a   mission  to  murder  when  he  sees  fit.     France's  infidelity  is 
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But  the  mischief  done  to  the  Bible  and  Christianity  by  their 
open  foes,  is  not  infrequently  small  in  comparison  to  that  which 
they  suffer  at  the  hands  of  their  supposed  friends.  As  in  primitive 
times,  the  greatest  injury  to  the  welfare  of  modern  Christian 
churches  is  now  frequently  inflicted  by  their  own  teachers. 
Clerical  doubters  everywhere  abound,  who  have  become  converts  to 
a  new  school  of  Biblical  exegesis,  which  places  the  uncertain  teach- 
ings of  geology,  and  other  modern  ologies,  in  the  front  rank,*  and 
seek  to  meet  adverse  criticism  by  admitting  a  good  deal  of  the  case 
it  makes  out.  According  to  these  doubters,  the  accounts  of  the 
creation,  the  fall  of  man,  the  flood,  and  so  forth,  are  mere  alle- 
gories, or  a  sort  of  Biblical  Esop's  fables,  but  embodying  some  moral 
or  religious  truth  ;  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  use  their  pulpits  to 
impress  their  views  upon  their  congregations.     Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 

costing  her  heavily  in  the  gross  sensuality  of  her  people,  and  the  decline  of 
her  population.  To  show  the  rottenness  of  its  irreligious  social  life,  we 
appeud  the  following  paragraph  clipped  from  a  press  despatch  of  May  Uth, 
1897  :— 

There  has  been  a  veritable  epidemic  of  suicide  in  Paris  for  some  weeks 
past,  the  recent  tropical  heat  adding  to  the  number  of  cases.  The  tragedies 
commenced  with  the  self-de»truction  on  July  7th  last,  of  four  young  dress- 
makers in  the  Poissonniere  quarters  of  Paris,  who  suffocated  themselves  in  a 
small  room  with  the  fumes  of  a  charcoal  stove  after  dining  together. 

Since  then,  almost  daily,  one  or  more  women  have  committed  suicide,  and 
the  self-murder  of  men  has  been  equally  numerous.  The  bodies  of  men  were 
found  daily  hanging  to  trees  in  the  3ois  de  Vincenues. 

In  an  alley  of  that  part  alone  six  bodies  of  suicides  were  found  during  the 
past  week,  and  the  Morgue  is  so  full  of  dead  bodies  found  in  the  River  Seine 
that  there  is  no  further  room  for  them. 

*  To  plain,  sensible  people,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  testing  theories  of  every 
kind  by  the  standard  of  reason  and  common  sense,  the  wild  guesses  at  times 
of  geologists,  and  archaeologists,  and  other  ologists,  nearly  half  crazed  by  their 
special  studies,  have  almost  come  to  be  a  matter  of  amusement.  While  many 
scientists  admit  the  beginning  of  all  things  by  the  hand  of  a  great  first  cause, 
they  deny  the  necessarily  miraculous  power  of  that  first  cause.  Having 
prepared  everything  in  his  own  way  and  according  to  his  own  will  for  the 
final  consummation,  the  great  First  Cause  could  have  finished  the  creation  in 
f  ix  days  as  well  as  in  a  thousand  years.  Sir  William  Dawson  has  recently 
well  said  :  — 

"  I  rejoice,  however,  in  the  confident  belief  that  with  God's  blessing  it 
may  be  large,  enthusiastic  and  useful  in  the  highest  sense.  I  rejoice  also  in 
the  belief  that  present  indications  warrant  the  hope  that  the  clouds  of  an 
agnostic  and  merely  mechanical  view  of  the  universe,  which  have  for  some 
time  obscured  the  fair  field  of  natural  science  are  beginning  to  be  dissipated, 
and  that  Christian  students  of  nature  will  be  able  more  fully  to  show  that 
the  history  of  the  earth  is  that  of  the  development,  in  many  ways  and  by 
many  subordinate  agencies  of  His  own  appointment,  of  the  plans  of  the 
Almighty  Creator,  our  own  Heavenly  Father,  and  Redeemer,  and  to  bear  an 
ever  increasing  testimony  to  their  own  experience  of  divine  love,  as  well  as 
to  the  congruity  of  belief  in  God  with  the  earnest  and  successful  pursuit  of 
science,  and  especially  with  broad  and  enlightened  views  of  the  system  of  the 
universe,  aud  of  our  own  relations  to  it  and  to  its  Maker. 

"  I  shall  earnestly  pray  that  the  spirit  of  God  may  guide  all  who  take 
part  in  the  meeting,  so  that  the  Divine  blessing  may  fully  rest  upon  its 
exercises." 
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for  example,  who  now  fills  the  pulpit  of  Plymouth  Church,  in 
Brooklyn,  where  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  a  few  years  ago,  preached 
to  delighted  crowds  of  hearers,  amused  the  greatly  diminished  con- 
gregation, in  the  earlier  part  of  1897,  by  openly  ridiculing,  so  as  to 
create  even  laughter  among  his  hearers,  the  story  of  Jonah  and  the 
whale,  and  to  which  our  Saviour  alludes.  (Matthew  xii.  40.)  In 
any  case  Dr.  Abbott's  irreverence  should  have  been  restrained  by 
the  reflection  that  the  Book  of  Jonah,  whether  it  be  allegorical  or 
otherwise,  teaches  the  lesson  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  God,  who  is  perfectly  able  to  enforce  that  obedience  by  a 
miracle  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Buckley,  one  of  the 
foremost  theologians  of  the  Methodist  church  in  the  United  States, 
has  also  succumbed  to  the  Higher  Criticism  and  the  new  school  of 
scriptural  exegesis,  and  has  recently  been  calling  attention  to 
human  errors  in  the  Bible,  and  denying  its  inspiration.  The  Rev. 
S.  J.  Harben,  another  Methodist  minister,  at  a  recent  clerical 
meeting  in  New  York,  where  this  matter  informally  came  up  for 
discussion,  maintained  that  Dr.  Buckley's  position  is  the  true  one  ; 
and  this  statement  was  not  seriously  questioned  by  any  of  his 
brethren  who  were  there  at  the  time.* 

While  the  doubting  malady  has  badly  attacked  the  Methodist 
churches  in  the  United  States,  both  north  and  south,  Canadian 
Methodism  has  by  no  means  escaped  the  disease.!  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Workman,  recently  a  professor  in  Victoria  University,  Toronto, 
the  principal  Methodist  educational  institution  of  the  Dominion, 
had  to  be  removed  from  his  position  for  his  heterodox  opinions. 
During  the  present  year  (1897)  this  reverend  gentleman  has 
undertaken,  in  a  little  book,  entitled  ,;  The  Old  Testament  Vindi- 
cated," to  reply  to  Gold  win  Smith's  attacks  on  the  credibility  of 
that  part  of  the  Bible.  He  asserts,  in  substance,  that  these  attacks 
are  based  on  premises  which  have  now  no  existence  in  fact,  as  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  endorsed  by 
Christian  scholars  of  the  present  day.  Let  us  listen  to  him  for  a 
brief  space  on  this  point  : — 

"  Professor  Smith  is  too  profound  a  student,  general  as  well  as  special,  not 
to  know  that  the  account  of  the  Fall  in  Genesis,  which  was  once  explained 
by  theologians  as  literal  history,  is  now  explained  by  Christian  scholars  as 
religious  allegory — an  allegory,  like  a  parable,  being  a  form  of  narrative 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers  to  illustrate  and  inculcate  spiritual  truth. 

"The  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  book  were  constructed  out  of 
traditional  materials  which  are  not  only  of  Babylonian  origin,  but  are  also 
stamped  with  a  Babylonian  impress,  as  Professor  Sayce,  the  eminent  archae- 
ologist, has  shown.  Hence,  in  primitive  times,  no  doubt,  some  features  of 
the  story  were  regarded  as  literal  facts  which,  at  the  present  time/ are  not 
so  regarded  ;  but  the  structure  of  the  narrative  indicates  that  the  inspired 
writer  purposely  clothed  his  description  of  the  Garden,  as  well  as  his  account 
of  the  Fall,  in  somewhat  symbolic  language.1'  + 

*  Vide  New  York  Christiau  Advocate  during  February,  1897. 
tD.  D.'s  are  remarkably  plentiful  among  Methodist  Canadian  ministers 
now-a-days. 
J  The  Old  Testament  Vindicated,  page  24. 
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From  the  foregoing  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  Professor  Work- 
man virtually  admits  the  accuracy  of  a  good  deal  of  Professor 
Smith's  adverse  criticism,  and  seeks  to  evade  its  force  by  giving 
up,  as  lawyers  would  say,  a  large  part  of  his  case,  and  taking 
refuge  in  the  allegorical  method  of  Old  Testament  exegesis. 
He  might  be  excusable  were  he  content  himself  by  seeking  to 
harmonise  the  six  days  of  the  creation  with  vast  geological  periods, 
but  when  he  coolly  tells  us  that  the  second  and  third  chapters  cf 
Genesis  were  constructed  out  of  Babylonian  traditions,  he  states 
something  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  person  can  prove.  The 
descendents  of  Noah,  who  settled  in  that  part  of  Asia,  gradually 
sank  into  polytheism,  and  abandoned  the  worship  of  the  one  true 
God  ;  and  their  records  are,  accordingly,  of  a  very  uncertain  char- 
acter, and  quite  different  from  the  clear  and  definite  Biblical 
narrative,  which  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  corroborating  and 
not  as  originating.  Noah,  as  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  was  a 
man  of  ability  and  wide  information,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  familiar  with  the  leading  facts  of  antediluvian  history  and 
chronology,  and  transmitted  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed  to 
his  children.  It  is  in  that  direction  we  should  look  for  the 
basis  of  Babylonian  tradition,  which  evidently  was  merely  a 
corruption  of  the  true  story  in  Genesis.  The  simple  straight- 
forward trutli  rests  with  the  Bible  narrative,  the  mysticism  and 
the  legend  with  the  Babylonian  fragmentary  remains  that  have 
been  unearthed  by  archaeologists  in  recent  years,  f  Not  every 
person  now-a-days  will  maintain  that  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  inspired.  St.  Paul  does  not  say  so.  The  revised 
version  very  clearly  expresses  his  true  meaning,  when  he  tells 
Timothy  (II  Timothy  iii.  16)  :  "  Every  scripture  inspired  of  God 
is  also  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction,  which  is  in  righteousness."  Thus  showing  that  there 
were  scriptures  which  were  not  inspired.  But  we  must  agree  with 
Dean  Farrar,  that  the  inspired  portions  of  the  Bible  contain  the 
whole  counsel  of  God  as  regards  faith  and  morals,  and  the  full 
salvation  of  mankind.  It  is  not  necessary  to  criticise  at  any 
length    Dr.    Workman's    allegorical    methods  of    Old    Testament 

*  The  allegorical  method  as  applied  to  Old  Testament  exegesis  was  first 
founded  by  the  eminent  Jewish  philosopher,  Philo.  who  was  contemporary 
with  Christ.  Although  unacquainted  with  Hebrew,  Philo,  who  was  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  was  a  tine  Greek  scholar  ;  aud  in  order  to  meet  the  arguments 
of  heathen  philosophers,  and  Plato  among  the  rest,  who  objected  to  certain 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  (just  as  Gold  win  .Smith  does  to-day)  adopted  the 
allegorical  method  of  explanation,  which  Greek  philosophy  had  already 
applied  to  the  mythological  legends  of  its  own  nature  religion.  While  Pro- 
fessor Smith's  plagiaristic  ideas  are  nearly  two  thousand  years  old,  Professor 
Workman  essays  to  answer  him  in  the  manner  of  Philo  Judaeus  almost 
equally  as  ancient. 

+  At  no  period  in  the  annals  of  mankind  was  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
true  God  ever  obliterated.  Thus  in  Genesis  xiv.  28  we  read  of  Melchizedek 
King  of  Salem,  priest  of  God  Most  High. 
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exegesis,  bub  in  order  to  show  how  untenable  and  even  heterodox 
they  are,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  fourth  chapter  of  Dean 
Farrar's  recent  work,  "  The  Bible,  its  Meaning  and  Supremacy." 
We  may  state,  however,  that  Prof.  Workman's  position  is  endorsed 
by  some  of  the  burning  and  shining  lights  of  the  Canadian  Metho- 
dist church.  In  the  first  place  his  book,  "  The  Old  Testament 
Vindicated,"  is  given  to  the  public  by  the  Rev.  Win,  Briggs,  the 
General  Conference  manager  of  the  "  Methodist  Book  Publishing 
House,"  at  Toronto,  which  has  become,  of  late  years,  a  great  trad- 
ing and  mercantile  concern,  and  dabbles  in  everything,  in  the  book 
and  stationery  line,  from  a  needle  to  an  anchor,  after,  as  some 
people  might  aver,  a  very  worldly  fashion.  We  cannot  say  whether 
our  reverend  book  and  stationery  brother  endorses  the  very  heter- 
odox ideas  of  Professor  Workman,  but  he  has  evidently  no  objec- 
tion to  make  a  little  money  out  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church — to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.*  How  history  does  repeat 
itself  !  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  money  changers  of  the 
Temple  contributed  a  share  of  their  profits  into  the  same  treasury 
where  the  poor  widow  cast  in  her  mite.  But  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  Nathaniel  Burwash,  S.  T.  D.,  L.  L  .D.,  the 
Chancellor  of  Victoria  University,  has  written  a  preface  to  Pro- 
fessor Workman's  book,  in  which  he  fully  endorses  all  his  proposi- 
tions. The  matter  came  up  incidentally  on  the  14th  of  last  June, 
at  the  Toronto  Conference,  with  its  president,  Dr.  Carman,  in  the 
chair.  The  chairman  alluded  to  the  fact  that  a  high  official  of 
Victoria  University  had  endorsed  the  opinions  of  Professor  Work- 
man, and  that  if  his  (Burwash's)  introduction  was  right,  the 
dismissed  professor  should  be  reinstated.  Whereupon  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Blackstock  spoke  very  severely,  as  the  newspaper  report  states, 
of  the  practice  of  attacking  ministers  from  the  chair,  and  evidently 
had  a  good  deal  of  Conference  sympathy  behind  him  in  doing  so.f 

*  In  order  to  show  the  sort  of  money-making  literature  which  the  Metho- 
dist Book  Puhlishing  House  cultivates,  we  give  free  circulation  to  the 
following  advertisement,  clipped  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Mail  and  Empire: 
"Agents  wanted — For  our  new  book  'The  Glory  of  Woman,'  or  Love, 
Marriage  and  Matrimony  ;  containing  full  information  of  all  the  marvellous 
and  complex  matters  pertaining  to  women  ;  bearing,  nursing,  aud  rearing 
children;  hereditary  descent  ;  hints  on  courtship  and  marriage  \;  'promoting 
health  and  beauty  ;  vigour  of  miud  and  body  ;  together  with  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  female  sex  ;  their  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  ;  the 
whole  forming  a  complete  medical  guide  for  women  ;  embellished  with  many 
superb  coloured  plates,  phototype  and  wood  engravings  ;  send  fifty  cents  for 
outfit.     William  Briggs,  Wesley  buildings,  Toronto." 

t  How  the  heterodox  leaven  has  affected  the  Methodist  body  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  paragraph  clipped  from  the  Mail  and  Empire  of 
a  recent  date  : — ■ 

"  The  talk  of  Chancellor  Burwash  being  called  to  task  before  the  regents 
of  Victoria  College  by  the  general  superintendent'  at  the  August  meeting  of 
the  board  is  quite  lively  in  Methodist  ministerial  circles.  Among  the  state- 
ments made  by  Toronto  Methodist  preachers  who  belong  to  the  "advanced 
thought  "  section  are  that  the  Rev,  Dr.  Shaw,  principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Theo- 
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But  Professor  Workman  .and  Chancellor  Burwash  arc  not  by 
any  means  the  only  Methodist  divines  who  can  now  be  charged 
with  inculcating  heterodox  or  even  heretical  views.  A  very 
large  number  of  Methodist  ministers  in  Canada  although  well 
aware  that  the  practice  of  the  orthodox  Christian  churches,  for- 
ever eighteen  hundred  years,  was  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  willi 
fermented  wine,  now  insist  on  giving  a  syrup  instead  ;  and  arc 
thus  virtually  guilty  of  the  heresy  of  withholding  the  true  sacra- 
mental cup  from  the  laity.  In  doing  this  they  cannot  for  a 
moment  plead  the  example  of  their  great  founder,  John  Wesley  ; 
nor  the  teachings  of  their  most  able  commentator,  Dr.  Clark.  It 
is  to  be  much  regretted  that  the  more  religiously  conservative 
Presbyterian  church  of  Canada,  is  now  travelling  a  good  deal  in 
the  same  heretical  direction,  despite  the  action  of  the  Assemblv  of 
Belfast,  as  given  elsewhere.  The  unsound  doctrine  of  Christian  Per- 
fection, which  the  Methodist  church  has  added  to  the  pure  doctrines 
it  derived  from  the  Church  of  England,  tends  to  make  it  more  Phar- 
asaical  than  it  would  otherwise  be— to  imbue  it  more  strongly 
with  the  "  I  am  holier  than  thou  "  idea.  Saturated,  accordingly, 
with  the  true  super-extra  holiness  spirit,  it  now  evidently  stands 
prepared  to  enforce  its  peculiar-  opinions  upon  other  denominations. 
And  in  order  to  justify  its  own  heretical  practice,  as  regards  the 
refusal  of  wine  at  the  communion  table,  it  would,  if  possible,  pre- 
vent the  making  or  importation  of  wine  for  sacramental  as  well  as 
any  other  purpose.  As  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  the 
more  orthodox  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  hold  that  no 
valid  administration  of  the  Last  Supper  can  take  place  without  the 
use  of  true  wine,  and  wholly  ignore  the  bogus  Methodist  article, 
the  painful  position  in  which  they  would  be  placed  by  Prohibition 
will  at  once  become  apparent.  No  wonder  that  Archbishop 
Machray  is  opposed  to  Prohibition,  and  declares  that  he  cannot 
vote  for  it,  and  no  wonder  also  that  Principal  Grant,  the  rrrost  able 
clergyman   by   all  odds   of   the    Presbyterian    church   in  Canada, 

logical  Institute,  Montreal,  ia  in  the  same  category  as  Chancellor  .Burwash , 
because,  in  his  recent  publication,  he  declares  that  Christ,  when  describing 
future  torment,  was  speaking  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  The  same  "  school  " 
of  Methodist  divines  ask  who  among  the  professors  at  Victoria  College  is 
orthodox  if  Chancellor  Burwash  is  not.  It  is  further  asserted  that  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  formulate  charges  against  Chancellor  Burwash  affecting 
his  standing  as  a  Methodist  minister,  and  it  is  claimed  on  his  behalf  that 
such  should  be  the  only  question  to  be  raised. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  statements  a  representative  of  The  Mail 
and  Empire  asked  from  an  official  source  yesterday  morning  what  was  the 
"  Methodist  vStandard  of  Faith?  "  The  reply  was,  "The  fifty-two  sermons 
and  notes  of  John  Wesley."  The  local  Methodist  higher  critics  state  that  if 
Dr.  Carman  presses  his  charge  against  Chancellor  Burwash's  orthodoxy  or 
suitability,  holding  the  views  of  a  higher  critic,  for  the  principalship  of  the 
Methodist  university,  ten  times  as  much  difference  can  be  established 
between  Dr.  Carman's  teachings  and  John  Wesley's,  as  compared  witli  the 
divergence  of  the  teachings  of  Chancellor  Burwash  and  the  founder  of 
Methodism." 
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declared  in  a  letter  to  the  Globe,  in  the  autumn  of   1893,  that  he 
was  not  in  favour  of  Prohibition. 


CLERICAL   POLITICS   IN    ONTARIO. 


In  every  age  and  in  every  civilized  country  there  has  always 
existed,  as  regards  the  clerical  orders,  a  latent  desire  to  unduly 
elevate  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  laity.  The  Methodist 
church  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  For  nearly  a  cen- 
tury its  clerical  order  governed  their  lay  brethren  after  the  most 
despotic  fashion,  and  refused  to  admit  them  as  co-legislators  into 
conference.  The  English  Methodist  Conference,*  constituted  by  a 
deed  of  declaration  filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1784,  made 
no  provision  for  lay  representation,  which  was  only  conceded,  in 
either  hemisphere,after  a  loiig,and  frequently  acrimonious,  struggle, 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  Made  exceedingly  strong,  wealthy 
and  influential,  during  the  past  decade,  by  the  union  of  its  princi- 
pal wings,  the  clerical  section  of  the  Canadian  Methodist  church 
has,  in  recent  years,  asserted  itself  as  forcibly  as  possible,  not  only 
in  the  religious  field,  but  also  in  the  political  arena.  In  Ontario, 
especially,  it  aspires  to  the  same  position  of  power  and  authority 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  holds  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  It  is  true,  that  it  may  not  so  directly  assert  itself,  and 
has,  owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  operate  on  different 
lines,  and  with  more  caution.  But  the  latent  lust  to  unduly 
elevate  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  laity,  and  of  other  churches,  is 
quite  as  apparent  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  the  Protestant  divine  is  the  more  Jesuitical  of  the  two. 
Under  the  guise  of  advocating  Prohibition,  as  a  great  moral  and 
even  religious  movement,  Methodist  clerics  bullied  and  badgered 
Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  their  political  friend  (they  are  chiefly  Grits  of 
the  straitest  type)  for  several  years,  and  so  worried  him  that  in 
order  to  escape  from  his  dictatorial  and  persistent  persecutors,  he 
finally  surrendered  the  proud  position  of  Premier  of  the  great 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  took  refuge  in  a  subordinate  portfolio  in 
the  Laurier  administration.  Sir  Oliver  is  a  wise  man  in  his  day 
and  generation,  and  agreeing  with  Butler's  Hudibras, 

That  lie  who  fights  and  runs  away, 
Will  live  to  fight  another  clay. 

came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  good  retreat  was   better    than   a  bad 

*  In  Great  Britain  there  never  has  been  a  union  of  the  various  principal 
Methodist  bodies  as  in  Canada.  There  the  Primitive  Methodists,  who  adhere 
more  closely  to  the  John  Wesley  standard  than  the  others,  are  very  numer- 
ous and  influential.  They  have  1,113  ministers  and  nearly  seventeen  thous- 
and lay  preachers,  against  2,358  Wesleyan  Methodist  ministers  and  17,224 
lay  preachers.  There  are  five  other  smaller  branches  of  Methodism  in  the 
British  islands  who  have  about  nine  hundred  ministers  altogether. 
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battle.      He  had  tried  to  conciliate  his   Methodist  clerical  friends 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  (without  seriously  wounding 
the   financial    interests   of   the   Province)    by   making   the   liquor 
license  law  more  and  more  stringent.     But  he  found  that  nothing 
would  please  them  unless  he  went  the  whole  Prohibition  hog.    His 
retreat  was   skilfully  accomplished,   but  it  was   a  retreat   all   the 
same.     Had  Sir  Oliver  been  a  little  less  anxious  to  play  the  role  of 
the  Christian  Statesman,  and  not  so  seriously  desirous   to  placate 
these  sharp  clerical  politicians,  his  later  position  would  have  been 
much  more  comfortable  and  independent,  and  he  would  have  had 
their  support  into  £he  bargain,  for  they  dare  not  turn   him  out  to 
let  in  their  Tory  foes.     His  successor,  Mr.  Hardy,   should  consider 
these  facts  well,  and  shape   his   course   accordingly.     Unquestion- 
ably he  has  a  hard  road  to  travel,  and  will  encounter  a  good  deal 
more  thorns  than  roses  as  he  journeys  onward.     That  he  has  to 
fight  his  would-be  masters  at  a  disadvantage,  is  true  in  more  senses 
than  one.     As  they  are  not  taxpayers,  and   so  contribute  nothing 
whatever  towards  the  support  of  the  commonwealth,  they  are  not 
moved  by  any   personal    financial    considerations,   and    from   this 
stand  point,  can  snap  their  fingers  safely  in  his  face.   But  while  free 
from  taxation  themselves,  they  never  hesitate  a  moment  to  impose 
the  most  severe  additional  burdens  on  the  backs  of  the  tax-paying 
laity.      Their   patriotism  is,  accordingly,  a  good  deal   like   that  of 
the  whilom    humorist,    Artemus  Ward,  who  was  quite  willing  to 
sacrifice  all  his  wife's  relations,  and   all  his  cousins    and  his  aunts, 
into  the  bargain,  for  the  good  of  his   country,   provided  his  own 
personal  interests  were  left  untouched — his  own  skin  left  uninjur- 
ed.    Mr.  Hardy  cannot,  therefore,  reach  them  from  the  dollar  and 
cent  direction,  nor  frighten  them  by  any  proposed  screw  as  regards 
their  own  pockets.     The  sort  of  treatment  he  may  expect   at  their 
hands  in  the  future   may  be   pretty   accurately  guaged   from  past 
experience,  and    that  not    of  a   very  remote  date  either.     In  the 
earlier  part  of  this  year  (1897)   a  representative  Prohibition  gath- 
ering took  place  at  Toronto,  at  which  the  Liquor  License  Bill,  then 
before  the  Ontario  Legislature,  came  up  for  consideration,  and  was 
condemned  because  it  did  not  go  sufficiently  far  to  meet  the  views 
of  those  present.     The  government  as  a  body  was   roundly  abused, 
but  the  Minister  of  Education,  who  has  been  fond   of  posing  as  a 
fierce  temperance  man,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  his  political  posi- 
tion, was  subjected  to  the  hardest  knocks.     For  example,  the  Bev. 
Arthur  Browning,  a  member  of  the  Toronto  Methodist  Conference, 
first  assaulted  and  then  battered  him  as  follows  : — 

"  But  when  he  (Mr.  Ross)  appeared  at  our  convention,  made  that  temper" 
ance  speech,  and  now  endorses  that  miserable,  deceptive,  lying,  devilish]  Bill* 
then  I  say  God  have  mercy  on  that  man." 

The  Christian  Guardian,  the  official  organ  of  the  Methodist 
church  in  Canada,  is  continually  threatening  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment unless  its  policy  suits  it  better.  In  one  of  its  last  March 
issues  it  calls  upon  the  temperance  voters  to  turn    out  and  defeat 
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the  Hardy  government  for  loitering,  and  declared  that  one  defeat 
would  make  the  politicians  open  their  eyes.  The  temperance  dele- 
gates who  waited  upon  Mr.  Hardy,  while  the  Liquor  License 
Bill  was  under  consideration,  were  so  extreme,  and  even  rude  and 
ill-mannered,  in  their  language  and  demeanor,  that  Dr.  Carman, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  church,  considered  himself 
bound  to  administer  a  public  rebuke.  On  the  22nd  of  last  March 
he  delivered  a  lecture  in  one  of  the  London  churches  on  "  Trade 
and  Get  Rich,"  and  according  to  the  Daily  Advocate  of  that  city, 
used  the  following  language  : — 

"  No  business  had  a  right  on  the  earth  unless  it,  somewhere  along  the  line, 
renders  a  fair  account.  There  were  many  occupations  which  would  scarcely 
stand  on  this  ground.  Gamblers,  idlers,  and  those  who  dabbled  in  wild 
speculations  were  certainly  not  giving  the  quid  pro  quo.  With  regard  to  the 
liquor  traffic,  he  thought  that  it  could  not  be  defended  on  this  ground,  but 
still  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  traffic  had  a  right  to  be  heard.  They 
would  generally  speak  like  gentlemen,  as  they  did  when  they  waited  upon 
Mr.  Harcty's  government  recently.  On  this  occasion  they  presented  their 
claims  with  a  dignity  and  firmness,  which  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
conduct  of  the  temperance  people  when  they  waited  on  the  government. 
The  latter  deputation  had  conducted  themselves  much  like  scolding  women. 
What  was  wanted  in  such  cases  was  a  quiet  dignity  of  manner.  A  few 
essential  points  should  be  advanced  and  insisted  upon.  Many  platforms  had 
come  down  with  a  crash  because  they  were  too  bulky." 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  Prohibitionists  of  Ontario,  and 
especially  their  more  important  Methodist  section,  are  bound  to  bully 
the  Hardy  government  if  possible,  and  to  compel  it  to  submit  to 
their  dictation.  Over-rating  their  influence  and  importance  as  a 
factor  in  Dominion  politics,  the  Laurier  administration  has  already 
made  certain  preliminary  concessions  to  their  demands,  and  prom- 
ised them  a  Plebiscite,  which  will  cost  the  country  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars — the  first  instalment  of  the  vast  sum 
that  the  people  will  have  to  pay  for  Prohibition.  But  the  state- 
ment that  the  elector  would  not  only  be  asked  whether  or  no  he 
was  in  favour  of  Prohibition,  but  also  whether  he  was  willing  to 
be  taxed  to  make  good  the  loss  which  the  public  revenue  must 
sustain,  has  caused  a  serious  storm  in  every  direction,  and  in  every 
Methodist  gathering  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other. 
In  ordinary  business  methods — in  the  usual  routine  of  every  day 
life — every  honest  man  who  undertakes  to  effect  a  purchase,  or 
build  a  house,  or  buy  a  farm,  will,  in  the  first  place,  make  provis- 
ion to  duly  meet  the  liability  he  incurs.  The  same  straight-forward 
course  precisely  should  be  pursued  in  the  case  of  Prohibition  ;  and 
if  the  electorate  desire  the  measure  they  should  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  incidental  expenditure.  A  Prohibition  vote  that 
is  not  ready  to  pay  fairly  and  honestly  all  damages,  will  most 
certainly  not  be  of  much  use  in  enforcing  a  Prohibitory  law.  The 
agitation  against  the  double  vote  is  deceitful  in  every  aspect.  It 
aims  to  lead  the  elector  to  support  it  by  making  him  believe  that 
Prohibition  would  virtually  cost  him  nothing,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment in  some   way  would  meet  the   additional   outlay,   so   that  no 
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part  of  that  outlay  would  come  out  of  his  pocket.  What  a  palpable 
fraud  !  Nearly  all  the  Federal  revenue  of  the  country  comes  out 
of  custom's  duties,  or  other  indirect  modes  of  taxation,  but  the 
people  pay  the  bill  all  the  same  in  the  increased  prices  of  the 
articles  they  buy,  whether  the}*  be  dry  goods,  or  clothing,  or 
groceries,  or  hardware,  or  any  other  commodity  they  may  need. 
In  this  connection  we  had  better  quote  the  opinion  of  that  leading 
Liberal  light,  Mr.  David  Mills,  who  is  regarded  as  a  very  high 
authority  on  Dominion  economics  as  well  as  on  constitutional  law. 
He  was  asked,  a  short  time  ago,  if  he  were  in  favour  of  submitting, 
in  the  coming  plebiscite,  the  single  question  of  yes  or  no  on  Prohi- 
bition, without  any  mention  of  meeting  the  deficit  in  the  revenue, 
and  replied  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  not.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  it.  The  honest  thing  is  to  put 
the  whole  matter  before  the  people.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  what  line  of 
action  the  Government  and  Parliament  will  adopt,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
measure  that  is  required  to  give  effect  to  the  decision  of  the  public,  in  case 
Prohibition  carries,  ought  to  be  the  matter  upon  which  the  vote  is  taken. 
The  Ministers  must  decide  upon  how  they  will  meet  the  loss  of  revenue  that 
will  be  caused  by  the  adoption  of  Prohibition,  and  the  creditors  of  Canada 
are  entitled  to  know  how  the  $7,500,000  of  revenue  that  will  be  wiped  out 
by  Prohibition  is  to  be  made  up.  It  is  possible  that  some  portion  of  the  loss 
can  be  made  up  by  taxes  upon  tea  and  upon  coffee,  but  the  greater  portion, 
in  my  opinion,  can  be  made  up  only  by  a  direct  tax.  There  should  be  a 
well-considered  bill  prepared,  and  the  vote  should  be  taken  upon  it.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  public  favour  Prohibition  in  the  abstract.  It 
is  whether  they  are  ready  honestly  to  carry  it  out  in  the  concrete.  The 
abstract  proposition  does  not  mean  anything,  and  it  will  be  wholly  delusive 
to  submit  it,  because  it  will  be  no  indication  of  the  real  conviction  of  the 
public." 

Mr.  Mills  is  an  honest  man,  and  evidently  does  not  feel  disposed 
to  lend  himself  to  any  act  of  deception  in  order  to  secure  the 
success  of  a  plebiscite  vote.  Hence  he  desires  that  the  full  issue 
should  be  squarely  placed  before  the  elector. 

As  regards  the  clerical  Methodist  politicians  of  Ontario,  wTho  so 
hunger  and  thirst  after  increased  power  and  influence,  their  seat 
of  war  has,  for  the  present,  been  transferred  from  Toronto  to 
Ottawa.  All  the  insolent  badgering  and  bullying  possible  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  Hardy  government,  and  no  doubt  the  same 
policy  is  to  be  pursued  towards  the  Federal  Cabinet,  should  it  not 
prove  sufficiently  subservient.  The  proposed  double  plebiscite 
question  to  the  elector  is  fiercely  denounced,  threats  of  every  sort 
abound,  and  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  is  to  be  turned  out  without  much 
ceremony,  by  Methodist  votes,  if  he  does  not  completely  surrender 
to  the  new  school  of  clerical  politicians,  who  claim  to  carry  these 
votes  around  in  the  pockets  of  their  pantaloons.*     But,  after  all, 

*  The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  which  met  at  Winnipeg  on  the  17th 
of  last  June,  (1897)  took  the  proper  view  of  the  questions  which  should  be 
submitted  to  the  electorate  at  the  plebiscite,  as  the  annexed  despatch 
shows  : — 

Winnipeg,  June  17. — While  the  special  committee  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  was  out  of  the  house,   deliberating,  the  Assembly  was 
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there  may  lie  a  case  of  false  pretences,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
as  regards  this  claim.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
when  the  crisis  comes,  the  ambitious  clerics  will  find  themselves 
quietly  ignored  by  their  congregations,  who  will  not  desert  their 
party  at  their  behest,  and  will  secretly  vote  for  their  political 
friends.  In  Ireland,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  has  so 
long  ruled  supreme,  the  people  are  at  last  freeing  themselves  from 
clerical  bondage,  and  have  commenced  to  do  their  own  political 
thinking.  There  Mr.  John  Hayden,  of  Roscommon,  has  been  for 
years  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  who  has  pub- 
lished repeated  pastorals  denouncing  him  from  the  altar.  The 
Bishop  also  forbade  his  flock,  under  the  pain  of  mortal  sin,  to  read 
the  Westmeath  Examiner,  Mr.  Hayden's  paper.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  this  the  paper  flourishes,  and  Mr.  Hayden  himself  has  recently 
been  returned,  without  opposition,  as  member  of  Parliament  for 
Roscommon,  the  clerical  party  not  venturing  to  run  a  candidate 
against  him. 

The  victory  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  last  Dominion  general 
election,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  despite  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion of  its  hierarchy,  and  all  the  adverse  agitation  on  the  Manitoba 
school  question,  was  a  most  important  one,  as  regards  freedom  of 
human  thought  and  political  action  ;  and  cannot  fail  to  produce 
the  most  beneficial  results  throughout  the  whole  Dominion.  The 
Vatican  has  already  realised  the  significant  value  of  the  victory, 
and  sent  its  special  delegate,  Monseigneur  Merry  Del  Val,  to 
carry  the  olive  branch  to  Canada,  and  to  inaugurate  an  era  of 
peace — to  abate  undue  clerical  pretension,  which,  under  existing 
circumstances,  could  only  produce  fratricidal  strife.  It  now 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  after  having  done 
so  much  for  the  people  of  Canada,  as  regards  his  own  province  ; 
and  having  recently  won  fresh  victories  in  the  diplomatic  field  of 
the  Old  World,  will  tamely  bow  before  the  clerical  leaders  of  the 
Methodist  church  of  Ontario,  and  surrender  his  political  life  into 
their  hands,  to  have  his  head  surely  cut  off  by  hostile  circumstances  ? 
Time  alone  can  tell  ! 

marked  by  a  little  breeze  over  a  resolution  brought  in,  as  addendum  to  the 
report  on  Church  Life  and  Work,  which  had  reference  to  the  plebiscite,  to 
be  submitted  by  the  Dominion  government. 

The  view  taken  by  a  minority  of  the  assembly  was  that  the  court  should 
leave  the  government  with  the  promise  it  has  made,  to  go  forward  untram- 
melled by  further  suggestion  or  resolution. 

The  majority  thought  it  might  be  helpful  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
to  the  country  at  large,  if  the  added  taxation  clause  bearing  upon  the  prom- 
ises of  the  government  and  the  expectations  'of  theVcountry  were  added  in 
the  pronouncement  of  the  general  subject. 


CHAPTER    V. 
PROHIBITION   ALL    THE    WORLD    OVER. 


"TTTHEN  one  examines,  with  any  care,  the  social  and  economic 
VV  conditions  of  European  nations,  he  will  very  soon  become 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  Prohibition  can  never  be  adopted  by  any 
of  them.  The  promotion  of  temperance  amongst  these  nations 
must  always  be  restricted  to  moral  and  religious  teaching.  In 
England,  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  form  no  small  part  of  the 
food  of  the  working  classes,  who,  with  their  inherited  sturdy  feel- 
ing of  independence,  would  promptly  resent  any  interference  with 
their  natural  right  to  eat  and  drink  as  they  please.  Estimating 
the  population  of  the  British  Islands  to-day  at  39,000,000,  the 
annual  consumption  of  beer  at  28  gallons  per  head,  the  stated 
average,  would  amount  to  1,092,000,000  *  The  consumption  of  wine 
and  spirits  together  does  not  exceed  over  a  gallon  and  a  half  per 
head  of  the  population.  The  better  classes  restrict  themselves  to 
wine,  and  to  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  brandy  and  distilled 
spirits,  and  use  very  little  beer,  more  than  five-sixths  of  which  are 
consumed  by  the  working  classes.  In  all  the  great  cities  of  Eng- 
land extreme  poverty,  and  the  absence  of  good  food,  form  the  chief 
incentives  to  intemperance  among  the  lower  classes,  who  resort  to 
drink  to  drown  their  sense  of  misery  and  want.  Experience  has 
shown,  that  if  these  poor  people  were  fairly  well  housed,  and 
supplied  with  good  food,  they  would  speedily  rise  to  a  higher  social 
plane,  and  become  more  sober  and  better  citizens  in  every  way. 
But  reformation  must  always  come  on  voluntary  lines  in  the 
British  Islands.  The  masses  there  will  submit  to  no  coercion,  and 
no  government  would  dare  to  entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment 
of  resorting  to  a  Prohibitory  law  to  coerce  the  people  into  becom- 

*  There  were,  at  the  close  of  1895,  8,937  breweries  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  whose  yearly  output  amounted  to  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  million  gallons  of  beer.  The  surplus  over  28  gallons  per  head,  of 
the  population,  was  exported  to  foreign  countries.  The  consumption  of  beer 
per  head  in  England  is  greater  than  in  Germany,  solely  because  the  masses 
are  better  off,  and  thus  have  greater  purchasing  power. 
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ing  more  sober,  or  more  moral  otherwise.  A  moderately  stringent 
license  law  is  about  all  the  temperance  coercive  legislation  that  the 
people  will  stand  in  any  part  of  the  Mother  Country.  Meanwhile 
temperance  based  upon  the  better  housing  and  feeding  of  the 
working  classes,  and  moral  and  religious  teaching,  is  making  safe 
and  solid  progress  there.  Combined  benefit  and  temperance 
societies  largely  abound,  and  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Rechabite  Association  it  was  announced  that  its  general  benefit 
fund  had  risen  to  the  huge  sum  of  four  million  dollars.  There 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  temperance  benefit  societies 
would  also  be  very  successful  in  Canada.  There  is  the  voluntary 
possible  in  this  and  in  other  sensible  directions  for  our  Canadian 
Prohibitionists,  who  are  now  so  eagerly  and  so  unwisely  seeking 
for  legal  coercion  and  the  impossible.  Looking  at  the  matter  from 
every  standpoint,  it  may  be  very  safely  assumed  that  no  Prohibi- 
tory law  will  ever  be  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament. 

Let  us  cross  the  English  channel  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  see 
for  ourselves  what  prospects  there  are  of  a  Prohibitory  law  in 
France.  Here  we  find  a  quick-witted,  industrious  and  money- 
getting  people.  The  French  revolution  almost  entirely  extinguish- 
ed the  landlord  class,  as  regards  the  property  of  the  soil,  and  the 
peasant  farmer  straightway  became  the  owner  in  fee  simple  of 
his  holding.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  this  condition 
of  things  would  supply  the  highest  social  ideal  for  temperance 
progress.  But  Prohibition  is  never  heard  of  in  France.  Whatever 
temperance  exists  there  is  based  solely  on  the  voluntary  principle 
resulting  from  moral  forces.  The  masses  are  enormous  wine- 
drinkers  all  the  time,  and  yet  drunkenness,  although  now  becoming 
more  common  in  the  cities,  owing  to  the  increased  use  of  distilled 
spirits,  is  a  rare  thing  in  the  rural  districts.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  soil  of  France  are  grape  lands,  and  the  quantity  of 
wine  produced  annually  in  France  is  very  great.  A  few  years  ago 
the  annual  output  was  almost  two  thousand  million  of  gallons,  bu  t 
the  ravages  of  hostile  insects  have  largely  reduced  the  vineyards  in 
recent  times,  and  in  1895  their  total  production  did  not  much  exceed 
one-third  of  the  former  yield.*  Three-fourths  of  all  the  wine  pro- 
duced in  France  are  consumed  at  home,  and  her  exports  now, 
including  champagne,  are  worth  some  forty  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  Of  cogniac  and  other  brandies,  and  spirits,  she  exports 
about  sixteen  million  dollars'  worth.  France,  accordingly,  will 
never  see  her  Parliament  pass  a  Prohibitory  law,  or  preventing  the 
production  and  exportation  of  fermented  liquors.  Her  interests 
in  the  other  direction  are  too  great. 

Let  us  next  cross  the  Rhine  into  Germany,  and  examine  the  pros- 

*  The  report  of  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  1895,  puts  the  wine 
production  for  that  year  at  587,127,000  gallons.  In  addition  to  her  distill- 
eries for  the  manufacture  of  brandies,  &c,  France  has  2,627  breweries, 
which  have  an  annual  output  of  8,867,320  hectoliters  of  beer.  A  hectoliter 
s  equal  to  26.414  gallons. 
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pects  of  a  Prohibitory  law  there.  From  the  Kaiser  down  to  the 
humblest  peasant,  the  Germans  may  be  safely  said  to  be  a  beer- 
loving  people.  They  drink  beer  morning,  noon  and  night,  and 
whenever  they  can  get  it — men,  women  and  children.  Their 
passion  for  this  national  beverage  is  only  restrained  by  their 
inability,  as  regards  the  working  classes,  to  purchase  it.  The 
Englishman  consequently  drinks  more  beer  on  the  average  than 
the  German,  but  the  Scotchman  and  Irishman  drink  much  less. 
The  latest  reliable  statistics  show  that  each  German  consumes 
almost  as  much  beer  as  the  average  Englishman,  and  twenty-six 
gallons  per  head  per  annum  is  not  by  any  means  too  high  an  esti- 
mate. Let  the  reader  multiply  for  himself  fifty-three  millions  of 
population  by  twenty-six,  and  he  will  realise  a  prodigious  total.* 
The  German  may  submit  to  be  dragooned  by  his  despotic  Kaiser, 
and  to  be  drilled  to  death  in  the  huge  army  of  father-land,  but  let 
any  one  in  authority  touch  his  beer,  and  such  a  rebellion  will  at 
once  arise  as  must  overturn  every  government  in  the  country. 
There  can  be  no  Prohibition  there. 

Austria-Hungary,  with  a  population  some  ten  millions  less  than 
Germany,  has  1.747  breweries  within  her  borders,  which  produce 
19,488,993  hectoliters  of  beer  annually.  Her  wine  production, 
like  that  of  Germany,  has  increased  in  recent  years,  and  in  1895 
reached  129,030,000  gallons.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  Prohibition 
sentiment  in  Austria,  and  voluntary  temperance  is  alone  possible 
there.  Italy  does  very  little  in  the  way  of  beer,  and  has  only  113 
breweries,  with  an  annual  output  of  96,750  hectoliters,  but  she  is 
one  of  the  chief  wine-making  countries  of  Europe.  Like  the  other 
great  vine-growing  countries  of  southern  Europe,  the  insect  pest, 
phylloxera  vastatrix,  has  been  terribly  destructive  in  Italy,  and  in 
1895  her  wine  production  had  fallen  to  469,555,000  gallons.  The 
Italian  is  not  much  of  a  beer  drinker,  and  when  he  cannot  get 
wine  takes  to  whiskey  very  readily.  There  is  no  Prohibition  senti- 
ment in  his  bosom.  The  dignified  and  sedate  Spaniard  is  temper- 
ate from  nature  and  habit,  and  owns  only  49  breweries,  which 
produce  annually  128,375  hectoliters  of  beer.  But  Spain  is  a 
great  vine  growing  country,  and  a  few  years  ago  produced  a  vast 
quantity  of  fine  wines,  But  the  insect  plague  has  caused  her 
enormous  loss,  and  in  1895  her  wine  production  only  reached 
379,500,000  gallons.  All  the  small  states  of  Eastern  Europe 
are  wine  producing  to  a  large  extent ;  and  while  Turkey  has  no 
breweries,  it  produced  nearly  sixty  million  gallons  of  wine  in  1895. 
Russia  has  only  1,148  breweries,  with  an  annual  output  of  4,578,- 

*  In  the  German  Empire  there  are  21,395  breweries,  with  a  total  annual 
output  of  55,243,753  hectoliters,  nearly  all  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
sumed at  home.  The  wine  production  of  Germany  has  greatly  increased  in 
recent  years,  and  in  1895  rose  to  80,190,000  gallons.  During  the  last  decade 
the  Germans  have  commenced  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
brandy,  but  mostly  for  export.  Beer  continues  to  be  their  one  great 
beverage. 
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260  hectoliters,  but  is  fast  becoming  a  great  wine-producing 
country.  Her  wine  harvest  in  1895  amounted  to  about  one  hun 
dred  million  gallons.  Her  poorer  classes  use  little  beer  or  wine, 
but  like  other  natives  of  cold  countries  are  addicted  to  the  use  of 
spirits,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  distilleries  everywhere 
abound.  Russia  still  continues  to  import  fine  French  brandies  and 
rich  wines  for  her  upper  classes.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  there  are  no  Prohibition  societies  throughout  her  broad 
domains,  and  outside  her  Mahometan  population  little  temper- 
ance sentiment  of  any  kind  exists.  From  the  brief  statistics  we 
have  now  supplied,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  Europe  is  largely  given 
up  to  beer  and  spirit  making,  and  to  the  wine  industry  ;  and  that 
no  strong  temperance  sentiment  exists  anywhere  among  the  masses 
of  its  peoples  outside  of  Great  Britain.  Prohibition  legislation  is 
everywhere  an  impossibility  just  now,  and  there  is  not  the  remot- 
est sign  of  any  change,  as  regards  the  future,  in  any  European 
country. 

Let  us  now  recross  the  Atlantic,  and  take  a  good  look  at  the 
Prohibition  of  the  United  States,  the  principal  source  of  all  the 
agitation  that  is  at  present  disturbing  our  own  country.  The  total 
number  of  breweries  there,  at  the  close  of  1895,  stood  at  2,112, 
and  their  output  for  that  year  amounted  to  38,500,000  hectoliters. 
The  production  of  wine  in  the  United  States  has  increased  prodi- 
giously during  the  past  decade,  and  has  risen  from  about  ten  million 
gallons  in  1885  to  89,700,000  gallons  in  1895.  Nearly  all  of  this 
was  absorbed  by  home  consumption,  and  in  addition  over  three 
million  gallons  of  champagne  and  other  fine  wines  were  imported 
from  Europe.  The  distilleries  of  the  United  States  produced  in 
1894  92,153,650  gallons  of  spirits,  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  the 
total  consumption  of  wine  and  spirits  for  that  year  amounted  to 
1,148,153,155  gallons,  against  506,076,400  gallons  in  1880,  show- 
ing that  the  consumption  had  more  than  doubled  in  fourteen  years. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Prohibition  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  has  not  affected,  from  a  general  standpoint,  the  consumption 
of  liquor  there,  and  that  they  are  fast  becoming  a  great  wine- 
producing,  spirit-distilling,  and  beer-making  country.  Our  thin 
ribbon  of  population  scattered  along  a  frontier  line  thousands  of 
miles  in  extent,  would,  in  the  event  of  our  adopting  Prohibition, 
be  simply  deluged  with  smuggled  liquor  at  every  point.  We  would 
soon  get  all  the  benefit,  with  a  vengeance,  of  the  surplus  stocks  of 
all  Yankeedom,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  would  be 
merely  destroying  important  industries  of  our  own  to  benefit  our 
grasping  neighbours.  That  result,  considered  by  the  light  of  all 
the  facts  we  have  already  presented  to  our  readers,  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  undoubted  certainty. 

Having  shown,  from  official  statistics,  how  little  Prohibition 
sentiment  has  accomplished  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it 
remains  for  us  to  enquire  what  it  has  done  for  that  particular 
exemplar  state,  Maine,  where  it  has  been  so  long  adopted.     Here 
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we  have  at  hand  most  valuable  assistance,  in  a  book  published  in 
Boston  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  year  (1897),  termed 
"  The  Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legislative  Aspects."  While  this 
work  is  written  from  a  temperance  standpoint,  it  is  so  fair  in  its 
presentation  of  facts,  and  so  just  in  its  conclusions,  that  one  can 
accept  both  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  We  may  state,  how- 
ever, by  way  of  explanation,  that  during  the  present  decade  a 
society  of  eminent  literary  men,  clerical  and  lay,  hailing  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  with  their  headquarters  at  New  York, 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  leading  social  prob- 
lems of  the  day,  and  publishing,  for  general  information,  the 
conclusions  arrived  at.  At  a  meeting  of  this  society,  held  in  New 
York  in  October,  1893,  four  sub-committees  were  appointed  to 
investigate  different  aspects  of  the  drink  problem — physiological, 
legislative,  economic  and  ethical.  A  considerable  sum  of  money 
($6,500)  was  raised  to  pay  expenses,  and  in  April,  1894,  Dr. 
Wines,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  Mr.  John  Koren,  of  Boston, 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  personally  investigating  the  work- 
ing of  the  liquor  legislation  in  eight  states  of  the  Union,  where  that 
legislation  has  been  of  a  special  character.  As  the  result  of  their 
most  impartial  and  straightforward  investigations,  "  The  Liquor 
Problem  in  its  Legislative  Aspects,"  has  been  given  to  the  public. 
This  book  should  be  read  carefully  by  every  person  who  desires  to 
arrive  at  right  conclusions,  as  to  the  true  value  of  Prohibition  in 
the  United  States. 

What  is  known  as  the  Maine  Law  has  been  in  force  in  that 
state,  with  a  short  interval,  since  June  2nd,  1851.  This  measure 
was  drafted  by  Neal  Dow.  It  prohibited  the  manufacture  of 
intoxicants,  and  their  sale,  except  by  agents  authorized  by  munici- 
palities to  sell  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes  only*  ;  pro- 
vided for  the  punishment  of  first  offence  by  fines,  subsequent 
offences  by  fines  and  imprisonment  ;  declared  clerks,  servants  and 
agents,  equally  guilty  with  the  principals,  and  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  authorities  in  townships  and  cities  to  prosecute  all  violators  of 
the  law  upon  the  information  of  competent  persons.  The  legal 
machinery  which  had  been  created  for  its  enforcement  not  being 
found  sufficient,  more  stringent  provisions  were  enacted  in  1853. 
Great  riots  followed  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  law,  and  in  1856  it 
was  repealed,  and  a  limited  license  law  adopted,  which  remained 
in  force  until  1858,  when  a  fresh  and  more  stringent  Prohibitory 
law  was  enacted.  Meanwhile,  the  law  had  become  a  mere  political 
football,  as  shown  by  the  election  returns,  f     But   the   Prohibition 

*  No  importation,  nor  manufacture  of  wine  for  sacramental  purposes  was 
permitted  by  this  law.  The  religious  condition  of  the  State  of  Maine  was 
never  at  a  lower  point  than  it  is  to-day.  Infidelity  abounds  there  as  it  does 
in  all  the  northern  New  England  states,  and  the  churches  are  so  poorly 
supported  in  the  rural  districts  that  they  have  to  be  formed  into  groups  so 
that  the  minister  may  be  paid. 

tSee  The  Liquor  Problem,  p.  p.  25,  26. 
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party  was  constantly  crying  for  more  stringent  laws,  and  since 
1858  nearly  fifty  amendments  have  been  enacted  ;  and  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  enforce  the  law,  especially  in  Port- 
land. Nevertheless,  in  1886,  at  least  158  liquor  shops  existed  in 
that  city.  Men  who  abstained  did  so  voluntarily,  and  not  because 
of  the  law  •  drinking  clubs  sprang  up  in  every  direction,  and 
although  there  were  no  distilleries,  the  supply  of  liquor  was  unfail- 
ing, but  the  quality  was  worse.  Open  bars  existed  on  side  streets, 
and  those  who  shunned  these  resorts  obtained  their  supplies  from 
the  drug  stores.  In  1892  great  efforts  were  made  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  the  open  sale  of  liquor  was  stopped,  but  this  only  set  a 
regiment  of  pocket  peddiers,  estimated  at  200,  in  motion,  and  so 
the  last  state  of  things  became  worse  than  the  first.  The  history 
of  Prohibition  in  the  state  of  Maine  fills  95  pages  of  The  Liquor 
Problem,  and  the  miserable  story  of  political  and  official  back- 
slidings  must  be  read  in  full  there,  as  we  have  not  space  to  even 
summarise  it.  We  may  state,  however,  that  the  report  of  the 
state  liquor  commissioner  showed  that  in  1893  there  were  sold  in 
Maine,  presumably  for  mechanical  and  medicinal  purposes,  34,348,- 
gallons  of  liquor,  of  the  value  of  $130,812,  independent  of  the 
large  illicit  sales  by  individuals.  According  to  the  special  United 
States  tax  payments  the  sale  of  liquor  existed,  in  1895,  in  87 
places  in  Maine,  containing  407,925  of  the  661,086  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  state,  or  about  61  per  cent,  and  many  liquor  dealers 
evaded  the  payment  of  this  tax  altogether.  At  every  session  of 
the  United  States  court,  said  the  presiding  judge,  from  eight  to 
ten  cases  are  tried  for  violation  of  the  United  States  revenue  law 
—that  is  for  failure  to  pay  the  Federal  special  tax.*  But  for  the 
liquor  cases  the  criminal  docket,  in  Maine,  would  be  reduced  to 
less  than  one-half  of  its  present  proportions.!  After  an  exhaustive 
review  of  Prohibition  in  that  state,  which  occupies  nearly  a  third 
of  the  book,  The  Liquor  Problem  sums  up  as  follows  : — 

"How  far  Prohibition  has  fostered  sobriety  in  Maine  must  be  inferred 
from  the  manner  of  its  enforcement  and  the  extent  of  the  illicit  traffic.  The 
question  is  at  bottom  one  of  consumption,  not  whence  come  the  supplies,  and 
how  they  are  delivered  to  the  customer  ;  but  data  of  consumption  are 
unattainable,  although  positive  statements  relative  to  its  amount  are  as 
frequent  as  they  are  untrustworthy.  Furthermore,  in  measuring  the  benefits 
of  Prohibition,  a  completely  unregulated  traffic  cannot  be  taken  as  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison.  Neither  can  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  good  results 
of  a  prohibitory  regime  in  semi-rural  communities  are  due  to  prohibitory 
legislation.  In  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  the  number  of  towns  outlawing 
the  saloon,  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  local  option  law,  far  exceeded 
the  number  of  towns  in  Maine  where,  at  the  same  time,  Prohibition  was 
partially  enforced.  And  there  are  other  considerations  to  be  weighed 
carefully. 

*  The  Liquor  Problem,  p.  86.  The  United  States  revenue  officers  com- 
pelled all  liquor  dealers,  whether  illicit  or  otherwise,  to  pay  the  Federal  tax, 
but  never  aided  iu  any  way  to  enforce  the  state  laws.  That  duty  was  invar- 
iably left  by  them  to  the  local  officers. 

t  The  Liquor  Problem,  p.  88. 
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"The  fact  that  Prohibition  has  so  long  had  a  place  on  the  statute  books, 
and  latterly  in  the  Constitution,  has  fostered  a  feeling  of  security  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  of  temperance  pure  and  simple.  Men  in  sympathy  with 
the  aim  of  Prohibition  complain  that  the  temperance  work  which  formerly 
reached  the  masses  has  degenerated  into  meetings  for  political  purposes,  or 
that  the  agitation  for  abstinence  has  become  a  cry  for  police  and  detective 
methods.  The  identification  of  great  temperance  organizations  with  party 
politics  has  crippled  their  influence  as  popular  moral  agents,  however  much 
it  may  have  aided  the  election  of  officials  chosen  for  prohibitory  purposes, 

"  As  to  the  relation  of  politics  to  Prohibition,  it  is  a  pertinent  remark  that 
"  politics  have  a  double  effect  in  Maine,  weakening  the  opposition  to  the  law 
itself  as  well  as  weakening  its  enforcement."  In  other  words,  whether  to 
win  favor  or  because  of  fear,  many  men  assume  a  friendly  attitude  toward 
the  law  in  which  they  disbelieve.  The  question  of  enforcement  depends 
mainly  upon  political  exigencies,  which,  again,  depend  on  the  state  of  public 
opinion.  A  full-blown  hypocrisy  must  result  from  this  method  of  dealing 
with  Prohibition.  Nowhere  is  it  so  blatant  as  in  the  legislative  halls,  where 
men  lend  their  votes  in  support  of  restrictive  measures  of  which  they  not 
only  disapprove,  but  violate  openly  and  even  grossly.  The  corrupting 
influence  of  a  large  social  element  thriving  in  defiance  of  all  law  needs  no 
further  elucidation  ;  bribery,  perjury,  and  official  dishonour  follow  it." 

These  extracts  will  enable  our  readers  to  form,  for  themselves,  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  history 
of  Prohibition  in  the  state  of  Maine,  where  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  over  forty  years ;  and  that,  too,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  as  regards  legislation  and  general  public  sentiment, 
as  told  by  honest  friends  of  temperance.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  add  some  further  facts,  in  the  same  direction,  gleaned  from 
other  authentic  sources. 

The  claim,  so  frequently  advanced,  (but  never  sustained  by 
satisfactory  proof)  that  Prohibition  promotes  the  healthy  increase 
of  population,  and  general  prosperity,  does  not  appear  to  hold  good 
as  regards  the  state  of  Maine.  In  1880  it  had  64,309  farm  home- 
steads, and  3,484,908  acres  of  land  in  pasture,  or  under  crops  of 
one  kind  or  another.  In  1890  its  farm  homesteads  had  decreased 
to  62,013,  and  its  tillable  land  to  3,044,666  acres.  These  figures, 
taken  from  the  United  States  census  returns,  show  a  loss  to 
Maine,  in  a  single  decade,  of  2,296  farm  homesteads,  and  ^440, 242 
acres  of  land  gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  relapsing  into  ^a  wilder- 
ness condition.  The  population  of  the  state,  including  towns  and 
villages,  which  stood  at  648,936  in  1880,  had,  in  1890,  only  in- 
creased to  661,086,  or  12,150  altogether,  or  a  fraction  over  two 
per  cent.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  at  the  same  time,  that  Maine 
is  comparatively  a  new  state,  and  still  owns  a  large  amount  of  wild 
land.  The  little  state  of  Rhode  Island,  which  has  always  been 
under  a  license  law,  has  a  population  of  345,506,  or  somewhat  oyer 
half  that  of  Maine.  Let  us  compare  a  few  of  the  health  statistics 
of  these  two  states.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Rhode  Island  has   mostly   a  factory  population,  which 

*  In  order  to  make  our  readers  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  information  supplied  by  "The  Liquor  Problem,"  we  copy  in  the  appen- 
dix editorials  from  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Montreal  Gazette. 
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should  not  be  at  all  as  healthy  as  the  chiefly   agricultural   popula- 
tion of  Maine  : — 

Maine,  1896.  Rhode  Island,  1896. 

No.  of  Insane  persons 1299  ....  792 

"      Idiotic      "       1591  ....  488 

11      Deaf  and  dumb  persons .  .        627  ....  162 

"      Blind  persons 672  307 

4189  1749 

Leaving  out  small  fractions,  these  figures  (taken  from  the  last 
state  census)  show  63  afflicted  persons  to  the  thousand  of  popula- 
tion, or  about  six  and  a  quarter  per  cent.  Rhode  Island  only 
shows  50  persons  to  the  thousand,  in  the  same  unfortunate  condi- 
tion, or  five  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Ontario  statistics  in  the 
same  direction,  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1896,  give  the 
following  results : — 

No.  of  Insane  persons  in  the  Province 4118 

"     Idiotic         "  "  "  605 

"     Deaf  and  dumb      "  "  310 

"     Blind  "  "  "  141 


5174* 
The  population  of  Ontario,  according  to  the  last  census,  was 
2,114,S21,  so  that  we  average  about  25  afflicted  persons  to  the 
thousand,  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  under  a  license  law,  to  the 
63  per  thousand,  or  six  and  a  quarter  per  cent.,  in  the  Prohibition 
State  of  Maine.  The  unusually  large  number  of  idiotic  persons  in 
that  state,  is  said  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  its  people  have 
largely  betaken  themselves  to  alcoholised  patent  medicines,  and 
other  kinds  of  pernicious  stimulants,  as  substitutes  for  distilled 
and  malt  liquors. 

As  Prohibition  orators  usually  tell  us  so  much  now-a-days  about 
the  terribly  fatal  effects  of  alcoholism  on  the  public  health,  we 
concluded  that  we  had  better  ascertain  how  far  their  statements, 
in  this  direction,  were  justified  as  regards  our  own  Province.  We 
accordingly  consulted  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Provincial  Board 
of  Health,  for  the  year  1896,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  there 
the  precise  information  needed.  We  regret,  however,  that  this 
Report  is  very  defective,  and  that  in  a  few  instances  only  does  it 
wive  tables  showing  the  causes  of  deaths.  The  report  of  the 
Medical  Health  Officer  of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  which  has  now  a 
population  of  over  fifty  thousand,  gives  the  total  number  of  deaths 
there  for  the  year  as  896.  Among  these  was  only  one  death  from 
alcoholism,  while  consumption  claimed  92  deaths,  and  diarrhoea 
(mostly  children  no  doubt)  137.  Nor  has  Ottawa  ever  been 
famous  for  the  strict  temperance  habits  of  its  people.  We  might 
state  that  the  return  also  shows,  that  during  the  year   there   were 

*  Official  Annual  Report  for  1896. 
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46  deaths  from  heart  failure  and  heart  disease  ;  and  as  it  is  well 
known  that  many  deaths  of  this  kind  result  from  the  excessive  use 
of  tobacco  in  some  shape,  it  is  plain  that  the  nicotine  of  that  weed 
kills  a  good  many  more  people  than  alcohol,  and  just  as  gluttony 
does  also.  In  the  city  of  St.  Catherines  the  total  deaths  during 
J896,  were  137,  not  one  of  which  is  charged  to  alcoholism,  but  ten 
go  to  heart  disease.  In  the  city  of  Windsor  there  were  147 
deaths  in  1896,  one  only  of  which  resulted  from  the  use  of  liquor, 
but  9  are  charged  to  heart  disease.  Thus  we  see  that  out  of  a  total 
of  1180  deaths  in  these  three  cities,  situated  in  the  east,  the  west, 
and  middle  of  Ontario,  only  two  are  laid  at  the  door  of  alcoholism. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  Report  is  not  fuller  in  this  direction,  so  that 
we  might  pursue  this  interesting  study  at  greater  length. 

During  1894,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  any  government 
official  returns  on  this  head,  the  convictions  for  drunkenness,  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  fell  to  the  lowest  point  recorded,  and 
stood  at  3267,  or  one  to  every  667  of  the  population.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  number  is  still  less  in  the  two  succeeding 
years.  During  the  Scott  Act  years,  that  is  from  1885  to  1889, 
the  convictions  for  drunkenness  averaged  annually  6243,  or  nearly 
double  the  number  in  1894.  In  1889,  the  last  year  of  the  Scott 
Act  in  the  Province,  the  convictions  stood  at  7,059.  These  figures 
show,  beyond  all  cavil,  that  the  people  of  Ontario  are  much  more 
sober  and  orderly  under  a  good  license  law,  than  they  were  under 
Prohibition.  In  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  11  out  of  her  18 
counties,  and  representing  considerably  over  half  her  population, 
are  under  the  Scott  Act.  If  Prohibitionist  nostrums  were  good 
for  anything,  the  people  down  there  by  the  sea  would  be  much 
more  sober  than  those  of  Ontario.  But,  lo  and  behold,  the  total 
convictions  for  drunkenness  in  1894  footed  up  to  1258,  or  one  to 
every  361  of  the  population.  In  1884,  before  the  Scott  Act 
became  so  generally  in  force  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  convictions 
for  drunkenness  stood  at  501,  or  one  to  every  751  of 
the  population,  thus  showing,  in  the  plainest  manner  that  the 
Scott  Act  has  greacly  increased,  instead  of  diminishing  intemper- 
ance in  that  province.  In  New  Brunswick,  out  of  14  counties,  9 
are  now  under  the  Scott  Act,  and  also  two  towns  (Fredericton  and 
Yarmouth)  representing  altogether  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
population.  In  1894  the  total  convictions  for  drunkenness  in  that 
province  stood  at  1227  (about  the  usual  previous  average),  or  one 
to  every  262  of  the  population.* 
*  See  the  Dominion  Statistical  Year  Book  for  1895,  pages  901  to  908. 

CONCLUSION. 
The  great  majority  of  Canadians  have  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
condition  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  United  States,  or  what  an 
enormous  political  engine  it  has  become,  especially  in  the  case  of 
large  cities.  There  it  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  most  danger- 
ous and  unscrupulous  of  the  foreign  population,  who  have  little  or 
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no  religious  principle  amongst  them,  and  indeed  very  little  princi- 
ple of  any  kind.  As  a  rule  their  licenses  are  obtained  through  the 
influence  of  local  politicians,  or  ward  bosses,  to  whom  they  pay  a 
tax  in  one  way  or  another,  while  they  have  also  to  pay  the  police 
for  protection  in  certain  contingencies,  and  for  permitting  them  to 
evade  the  law  at  times  with  impunity.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Democratic  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  a  Sunday  closing  law, 
for  the  express  purpose,  as  it  was  afterwards  proved,  of  levying 
blackmail,  on  the  liquor  dealers  of  the  state,  for  political  and  other 
purposes.  If  they  refused  to  support  the  Democratic  party  by 
contributing  to  its  fund,  and  also  by  voting  for  it,  the  police  closed 
their  bars  on  Sundays,  and  had  them  punished  for  violating  the 
law  in  any  shape.  But  if  they  proved  themselves  good  Democrats 
they  were  not  interfered  with.  In  1895  the  Republican  party  got 
contrcl  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  New  York  city  as  well,  and 
retaliated  on  their  political  opponents,  who  had  so  long  been 
their  masters,  by  enforcing  the  Democrats'  Sunday  closing  law 
against  their  saloon  supporters,  to  their  great  consternation  and 
disgust.*  In  nearly  all  the  large  cities  the  foreign  element  has 
now  obtained  complete  mastery,  and  these  cities  literally  seethe 
with  police  and  other  municipal  corruption,  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Evidence  which  has  at  times  cropped  up  in  the  courts,  and  during 
the  investigations  of  occasional  commissions  of  enquiry,  as  well  as 
now  and  then  exposure  by  independent  newspapers,  here  and 
there,  prove  all  this  in  the  fullest  manner.  The  writer  occasion- 
ally spends  his  summer  vacations  in  Brooklyn.  At  one  time  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  visit  various 
public  offices  in  New  York  City  in  search  of  special  information. 
On  no  occasion  did  he  meet  a  single  genuine  native  American  in 
these  offices.  Everywhere  the  foreigner  or  his  son,  or  some  other 
relation,  held  the  fort.  In  this  connection  a  New  York  journal 
uses  the  following  plain  and  true  language  : — 

"  What  we  have  got  in  this  country  is  a  collection  of  the  dregs  of  a  hun- 
dred races,  with  all  their  ignorance  and  passion.  Anybody  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  watch  the  course  of  most  of  the  Legislatures  of  this  year — or 
even  to  notice  the  kind  of  persons  that  are  now  selected  for  Governors  will 
be  an  unwilling  witness  to  a  progressive  degeneration  of  public  intelligence 
in  the  United  States.  You  can  go  down  into  the  country  or  on  the  sea- 
shore and  you  will  find  Americans  yet.  You  will  find  guides  for  instance, 
fishermen  and  woodcutters  and  all  the  great  and  noble  race  of  God's  gentle- 
men that  live  outdoors.  But  around  New  York  and  in  every  other  place 
which  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  city  in  this  country,  you  find  this  mixture 
and  crazy  conglomeration  of  races,  unblended  and  incapable  of  being  blend- 
ed; and  Mr  Hearst  and  Mr.  Pulitzer  exist  for  the  purpose  of  fanning  into  a 
hotter  flame  the  crude  heat  of  these  barbarians." 

It  may  very  safely  be  said  that  all  municipal  power,  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  Union,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  ;  and 
that  the  genuine  American  element  is  nowhere  apparent.  Little 
wonder  that  it  developed   into  Knownothingism   and    other  secret 

•  See  New  York  Tribune  of  July  19,  1895,  and  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Gazette 
about  same  date. 
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societies  for  its  own  protection,  but  the  force  of  circumstances 
was  too  much  for  even  these.  Smarting  under  the  foreign  adverse 
influence,  which  deprives  the  native  American  of  all  authority  in 
his  own  cities,  and  effectually  bars  him  out  from  every  municipal 
post,  from  the  baton  of  the  policeman  to  the  chair  of  the  Alderman 
or  the  Mayor,  the  saloon  keeper,  as  the  foundation  of  all  his 
woes,  and  all  his  civic  defeats,  is  hated  with  an  intensity  of  hatred, 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe,  by  disappointed  place- 
less  politicians.  Not  a  few  of  these,  as  a  dernier  resort,  presently 
develop  into  temperance  lecturers,  and  love  to  invade  our  fair 
Dominion,  especially  whenever  there  is  a  little  money  to  be  made 
by  the  movement,  and  there  vent  all  their  pent-up  wrath,  produced 
by  the  vicious  state  of  things  on  their  own  soil,  upon  such  hapless 
Canadian  audiences  as  are  disposed  to  listen  to  them,  and  to  their 
extravagant  statements  which  usually  have  very  slender  applica- 
tion to  this  country.  The  retail  liquor  vendor  in  Canada  is  no 
foreigner.  As  a  rule  he  is  a  loyal  subject,  born  and  bred,  of  her 
majesty  Queen  Victoria.  He  is  neither  a  socialist,  nor  an  anar- 
chist, nor  an  infidel ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  a  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  citizen,  and  not  infrequently  a  liberal  supporter  of 
one  church  or  another.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  sells  liquor,  and 
occasionally  violates  the  law,  which  he  has  no  business  to  do,  (for 
he  can  get  no  corrupt  police  protection  in  Canada)  there  is  scarcely 
any  resemblance  between  him  and  the  saloon  keeper  of  the  United 
States.  When  his  temperance  political  foes  there  get  the  upper 
hand  of  the  latter  they  plunder  him  without  mercy.  Lynch- 
law  is  then  applied  to  every  adverse  interest  without  compunction, 
and  without  even  a  hint  as  to  compensation  ;  and  no  matter 
whether  their  owners  are  ruined  or  otherwise,  down  go  breweries, 
and  distilleries,  and  saloons  in  every  direction.  That  is  the  sort  of 
moral  Lynch-law  which  our  Prohibition  cousins  over  the  way 
administer  on  their  own  soil,  and  that  is  the  sort  of  moral  Lynch- 
law  which  their  prototypes  in  Canada,  led  by  Methodist 
D.  D.'s,  id  genus  omne,  now  seek  to  apply  at  their  will,  in 
this  presumed  land  of  British  law  and  order  and  genuine  fair  play, 
to  their  neighbors.  In  the  ten  years  ending  with  December  31st, 
1895,  there  were  50,489  murders  and  homicides  committed  in  the 
United  States,  1,655  of  these  were  lynchings,  which  in  some  cases 
were  inflicted  with  a  devilish  spirit  equal  to  the  worst  refinements 
of  Indian  cruelty.  For  all  these  murders,  scarcely  equalled  in 
number  by  the  aggregate  in  all  the  other  Christian  countries  of  the 
world,  only  1,030  of  the  murderers  were  executed.*  The  year  1895 
shows  the  heaviest  record  of  murders  in  any  year  in  the  United 
States,  the  figures  being  8,060,  of  which  160  were  lynchings.  For 
these  murders  only  113  paid  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  In  the 
the  single  state  of  Ohio,  which  lacks  a  full  million  of  the  population 
of  Canada,  the  number  of  Divorces  granted  by  the  courts  in  1896 
was  2,973,  out  of  7,157  cases  standing  for  trial.  Decrees  were 
*  See  the  New  York  World  Almanac,  page  216. 
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refused  in  1,021  cases,  and  3,163  cases  are  still  pending.  *In  the 
whole  of  Canada,  during  the  same  year,  only  one  Divorce  case  was 
adjudicated  upon.  At  least  twenty  thousand  Divorce  decrees 
were  made  in  the  whole  United  States  in  1896.  With  what 
justice  may  it  be  said  to  the  Prohibition  lecturers,  who  come 
from  this  land  of  murder,  and  spoliation,  and  wrong-doing,  that 
their  services  are  required  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  in  their 
own  country,  than  in  our  law-abiding  land,  where  so  far  there 
have  been  no  lynchings,  few  murders,  and  no  Lynch-law  plunder- 
ing of  brewers,  or  distillers,  or  wine-making  agriculturists.  "  The 
Liquor  Problem  "  iterates  and  reiterates  the  fact,  that  Prohibition 
in  the  United  States  is  merely  the  football  of  politicians.  The 
figures  of  almost  every  election,  Presidental,  State  or  Municipal, 
are  amply  corroborative  of  this  statement.  In  the  Presidential 
election  of  1896  the  total  vote  cast  was  13,579,638,  out  of  which 
the  vote  for  the  Prohibition  candidate  was  only  80,160,  against 
262,799  in  1892.  In  Maine,  out  of  a  total  Presidential  vote,  in 
1896,  of  115,153,  only  1,570  were  cast  for  the  Prohibition  candi- 
date. In  Iowa,  the  exemplar  Prohibition  state  of  the  south-west, 
the  total  vote  at  the  last  Presidential  election  was  521,547.  The 
Prohibition  candidate  received  3,192  votes  against  6,402  in  1892. 
In  Kansas,  another  Prohibition  state,  the  total  Presidential  vote 
was  336,124  ;  the  Prohibition  candidate  got  1,921  votes.  In  South 
Carolina,  where  the  state  government  seeks  to  promote  temperance, 
by  taking  the  sale  of  liquor  into  its  own  hands  under  what  is  termed 
the  Dispensary  System,  the  total  vote  cast  at  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1896  was  68,907.  The  great  majority  of  this  vote  went  to 
Bryan  and  free  silver,  and  •  not  a  single  vote  was  polled  for  the 
Prohibition  candidate.  In  New  York  State,  which  is  all  under 
the  license  system,  the  whole  vote  at  the  last  Presidential  election 
was  1,423,896,  out  of  which  16,052  were  cast  for  the  Prohibition 
candidate.  These  figures  show,  in  the  most  conclusive  way,  the 
small  amount  of  true  temperance  principle  existing  in  the  United 
States,  and  how  completely  Prohibition  is  made  the  tool  of  politicians. 
With  all  these  incontrovertible  facts  and  figures  before  us,  the 
conclusion  must  irresistibly  force  itself  upon  the  minds  of  every 
thoughtful  and  impartial  person,  that  Prohibition  does  not  prohibit 
to  any  beneficial  extent.  They  also  show  that  Prohibition  does 
not  educate  the  masses  to  be  more  sober,  or  more  moral  otherwise ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  increases  intemperance  at  every  possible 
opportunity,  and  is  promotive  of  perjury  and  contempt  for  the 
law.  They  further  show  that  the  morality,  the  true  temperance 
principle,  the  social  comfort,  and  the  general  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people  at  large,  are  much  more  secure  under  a  good 
license  law,  honestly  administered,  than  under  Prohibition.  What 
supreme  folly,  accordingly,  would  the  people  of  Canada  be  guilty 
of,  were  they  to  place  themselves  under  a  yoke  which  must  bring 
to  them  infinite  disaster  and  woe,  socially,  morally  and  financially. 

*  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  for  1896. 
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A  few  words  more  ere  we  lay  down  our  pen.  We  do  not  ask  our 
readers  to  take  the  facts  and  figures,  which  we  have  submitted  for 
their  consideration,  without  a  complete  scrutiny  on  their  part.  Our 
chief  object  is  to  stimulate  the  fullest  enquiry  into  every  branch  of 
the  Prohibition  question  we  have  discussed  in  these  pages,  and  to 
help  them  to  form  their  own  sober  conclusions  thereupon.  Did  we 
desire  to  make  money,  we  could  easily  have  expanded  this  pamph- 
let into  a  good-sized  volume,  but  as  our  chief  object  is  to  educate 
the  people  generally  upon  a  large  and  vital  question,  as  regards 
their  future  well-being,  we  prefer  to  condense  our  facts  and  argu- 
ments into  the  smallest  possible  compass  so  that  they  might  be 
well  within  reach  of  everybody.  We  now  leave  the  case  we  have 
presented  for  consideration  to  the  impartial  verdict  of  the  Public. 

APPENDIX. 

(From  the  Toronto  Globe  of  March  17th,  1S97.) 
About  four  years  ago  a  "  Committee  of  Fifty,"  a  voluntary 
organization  of  public-spirited  men,  began  a  scientific  investigation 
of  the  liquor  problem  in  the  United  States.  The  committee  was 
the  outgrowth  of  an  organization  called  the  "  Sociological  Group," 
which  had  been  for  about  eight  years  investigating  various  problems 
of  social  welfare.  The  liquor  traffic  is  so  entangled  with  com- 
mercial interests,  Governmental  finances,  national  prejudices,  social 
usages  and  religious  opinions,  that  an  investigation  could  be 
carried  on  only  by  the  voluntary  effort  of  men  of  independent  mind 
and  high  character.  One  of  the  principal  lines  of  inquiry  was  the 
result  of  legislative  interference  and  regulation.  It  was  undertaken 
by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  President  Low  of 
Columbia  University,  and  Mr.  James  C.  Carter  of  New  York.  In 
1894  this  committee  sent  out  a  number  of  trained  investigators 
who  worked  for  two  years  in  eight  States,  each  of  which  has 
different  liquor  laws.  Their  report  has  been  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  k  Co.,  and  will  no  doubt  be  studied  by  all  who  take  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  liquor  legislation.  The  fact  most  strongly 
emphasized  by  the  investigators  is  the  corruption  everywhere 
brought  into  local  politics  by  liquor  laws.  The  corruption  is  not 
always  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  laws,  but  often  in  pro- 
portion to  the  complexity  of  the  legal  mashinery  for  their  enforce- 
ment, and  always  in  proportion  to  the  laxity  of  public  sentiment 
behind  the  laws.  Maine  has  the  worst  record  in  political  corrup- 
tion in  communities  where  public  sentiment  has  not  supported  the 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  constitution.  One  result  recorded 
by  the  investigators  is  "  a  full-blown  hypocrisy,"  which  is  "  no- 
where so  blatant  as  in  the  legislative  halls."  The  law  has  banished 
breweries  and  distilleries  from  the  State,  but  the  report  says 
"  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  diminished  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  drinks."  Among  the  evil  results  of  the  prohibitory  en- 
actment  are    "bribes,  hush-money  and    assessments  for  political 
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purposes,"  "  used  to  corrupt  the  lower  courts,  the  police  adminis- 
tration, political  organizations  and  even  the  electorate  itself,"  "  a 
whole  generation  of  habitual  law-breakers,  schooled  in  evasion  and 
shamelessness,"  "  officers  of  the  law  double-faced  and  mercenary," 
"  office-holders  unfaithful  to  pledges"  and  "  courts  ineffective 
through  fluctuations  in  policy,  delays,  perjuries,  negligences."  The 
same  phenomena  were  found  in  Iowa  under  prohibitory  laws.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  motives  of  the  prohibi- 
tionists were  good,  and  that  many  benefits  have  resulted  from 
prohibitory  enactments. 

Under  the  State  dispensary  system  of  South  Carolina  another 
kind  of  political  evil  has  developed.  An  army  of  State  constables 
and  storekeepers  has  been  created,  and  has  naturally  developed  into 
an  almost  invincible  party  machine  with  all  the  evil  influences  of 
machine  political  elements.  As  is  common  with  such  legislation, 
the  results  were  diametrically  opposite  to  the  expectations.  It  was 
thought  it  would  restrict  drinking  in  rural  districts,  though  per- 
haps not  in  towns  ;  the  result  was  a  distinct  lessening  of  drinking 
in  towns,  while  intemperance  increased  in  the  country.  The  report 
declares  that  no  American  legislation  has  been  effective  in  remov- 
ing the  motive  of  private  gain  from  the  traffic.  Measured  by 
freedom  from  political  corruption,  the  simple  tax  law  of  Ohio  was 
found  the  best  of  the  eight  States  investigated.  Under  that  law 
the  traffic  is  not  licensed  but  simply  taxed.  A  man's  opportunity 
for  engaging  in  the  traffic  does  not  depend  on  favors  bought  or 
obtained,  but  simply  on  the  payment  of  his  tax.  There  are  few 
chances  for  political  corruption,  and  no  false  sentiments  can  creep 
in  where  the  revenue  feature  is  treated  with  so  much  frankness. 
With  regard  to  the  promotion  of  temperance  hibits,  the  committee 
has  not  found  that  "  any  one  kind  of  temperance  legislation  has 
been  more  successful  than  another."  Different  communities  achieve 
success  with  different  systems,  much  depending  on  local  public 
sentiment  and  sincerity  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  It  has  been 
found  that  in  very  few  towns  and  cities  has  the  economic  limit  of 
license  fees  been  reached.  In  Boston  the  fees  were  doubled,  and 
again  increased  within  a  period  of  five  years,  yet  there  was  no  dimin- 
ution in  the  number  of  applicants  for  licenses.  A  wide  margin 
between  the  economic  value  of  a  license,  due  to  restricting  the 
number  issued,  and  the  fees  charged  is  a  fruitful  source  of  corrup- 
tion. The  revenue-producing  capacity  is  enormous  before  the  limit 
is  reached  at  which  illicit  traffic  becomes  a  serious  encroachment. — 
The  report  asserts  that  attempts  at  prohibition  have  proved  vicious 
failures,  except  in  small  towns  adjacent  to  great  cities,  and  in  small 
communities  in  which  prohibition  sentiment  was  almost  unanimous. 
The  best  results  have  been  secured  by  restrictive  laws,  which  impose 
heavy  taxes  and  reduce  the  number  of  saloons,  confining  them  to 
certain  localities,  separating  them  from  other  lines  of  business  and 
imposing  all  possible  publicity,  such  as  the  anti-screen  law  of 
Massachusetts.     Local  enactments  fully  supported  by  local  senti- 
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ment  are    regarded    as    the  most  effectual  method  of  imposing  re- 
strictions on  the  traffic. 


(From  the  Montreal  Gazette  April  17th,  1897). 

In  the  year  1889  a  number  of  American  students  of  social  questions 
began  the  preparation  of  papers  or  essays  dealing  with  sociological 
subjects.  There  was  at  first  fifteen  thus  engaged,  and  in  order  to  assure 
the  accuracy  and  increase  the  value  of  the  studies,  whatever  was 
written  by  any  member  of  the  quindecemvirate  was  submitted  for 
comment  and,  if  necessary,  for  revision,  to  all  the  rest.  They  were 
then  published  in  reviews  or  magazines  for  the  benefit  ofthe  public 
at  large.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  original  group  were 
labor  reform,  church  unity  and  the  government  of  cities,  and  among 
the  writers  were  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Shields  and 
President  Seth  Low.  The  members  were  all  of  national,  state  or  local 
prominence,  and  the  subjects  were  all  live  topics  that  had  a  practical 
interest  for  millions  of  men.  This  fact  having  been  recognized  by 
the  attention  which  the  successive  publications  attracted,  it  was 
thought  advisable,  four  years  after  the  primary  organization,  to  en- 
large the  membership  by  the  admission  of  35  other  students  of  prac- 
tical sociology.  The  group,  having  been  placed  on  this  enlarged  basis, 
determined  to  concentrate  all  its  intellectual  and  moral  energies  on 
the  same  theme,  instead  of  dividing  its  forces.  The  first  enquiry  that 
the  group  of  fifty  undertook  was  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
liquor  problem.  First  of  all,  the  whole  membership  was  consti- 
tuted a  committee.  The  majority  consisted  of  residents  in  the 
Eastern  States,  but  the  West  was  not  without  representation,  and 
the  South  had  contributed  a  small  but  influential  delegation.  The 
entire  committee  first  met  in  New  York  on  the  20th  October,  1893, 
and  appointed  four  sub-committees  on  different  aspects  of  the  drink 
problem — physiological,  legislative,  economic  and  ethical.  Each  of  the 
sub-committees  at  once  set  to  work  on  the  investigation  committed  to 
it.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1896,  it  was  voted  in  committee  of  the 
whole  fifty,  that  the  reports  of  any  of  the  sub-committees  might  be 
published,  but  always  on  the  express  condition  that  it  should  be 
given  to  be  understood  that  such  reports  were  preliminary  in 
their  nature  and  only  contributory  to  the  general  discussion  to 
be  undertaken  afterwards  by  the  committee  in  its  entirety.  The 
first  sub-committee  to  avail  itself  of  this  permission  is  that  on  the 
legislative  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem,  the  report  of  which  has 
just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  We  are 
'told  at  the  outset  that  the  sub-committee,  having  received  from  the 
committee  of  fifty  appropriations,  amounting  to  .$6,500,  engaged 
Dr.  Fred.  H.  Wines  and  Mr.  John  Koren  to  investigate  the  work- 
ing of  the  liquor  laws  in  several  states  of  the  Union.  In  the  State 
of°Maine,  where  prohibition  has  existed  since  1851,  Mr.  Koren  be- 
gan work  in  May,  1894,  enquiring  into   the  operation  of  the  law 
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and  its  results.  He  then  studied  the  working  of  local  option  in 
Massachusetts  ;  that  of  the  license  law  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
of  the  dispensary  system  in  South  Carolina.  Then,  having  care- 
fully written  out  his  notes  in  four  separate  reports,  he  devoted  six 
weeks  to  a  supplementary  survey  of  the  field  in  Pennnsylvania. — 
Dr.  Wines  began  his  enquiry  in  August,  1894,  in  Missouri,  mainly 
in  St.  Louis,  he  then  went  to  Iowa,  and  afterwards  to  Ohio,  where 
the  so-called  mulct  law  is  in  force,  and  finally  gave  considerable 
attention  to  the  operation  of  the  liquor  laws  of  Indiana.  Altogether 
the  enquiry  thus  conducted  by  these  well  known  experts  covered 
eight  types  of  liquor  legislation.  *  * 

It  is  conceded  that  prohibitory  legislation  has  failed  to  exclude 
intoxicants  completely  even  from  districts  where  public  sentiment 
is  favourable  to  it  When  public  opinion  is  adverse  to  prohibition, 
or  strongly  divided,  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  drinks,  though  some- 
times repressed  or  harrassed,  has  never  been  exterminated  or 
rendered  unprofitable.  In  Maine  and  Iowa  there  have  "  always 
been  counties  and  municipalities  in  complete  and  successful  re- 
bellion against  the  law."  As  for  the  passion  for  drink,  it  has 
remained  unsubdued — and  the  resentment  of  interference  thence 
arising  "  will  forever  prompt  resistance  to  all  restrictive  legisla- 
tion." Nor  does  prohibitory  legislation  fail  to  be  attended  by 
conditions  that  have  an  evil  effect  on  public  opinion  by  diminishing 
"  respect  for  courts,  judicial  procedure,  oaths,  and  law  in  general," 
as  well  as  for  the  "officers  of  the  law,  legislators  and  public  servants." 
The  following  passage  is  full  of  significance  :  "  The  public  have 
seen  law  defied,  a  whole  generation  of  habitual  law-breakers  school- 
ed in  evasion  and  shamelessness,  courts  ineffective  through  fluc- 
tuations of  policy,  delays,  perjuries,  negligences,  and  other 
miscarriages  of  justice,  officers  of  the  law  double-faced  and  mercen- 
ary, legislators  timid  and  insincere,  candidates  for  office  hypocritical 
and  truckling,  and  office-holders  unfaithful  to  pledges  and  to 
reasonable  public  expectation.  *  *  *  The  liquor  traffic,  being 
very  profitable,  has  been  able,  when  attacked  by  prohibitory  legis- 
lation, to  pay  fines,  bribes,  hush-money,  and  assessments  for  political 
purposes  to  large  amounts.  This  money  has  tended  to  corrupt  the 
law  courts,  the  police  administration,  political  organisations,  and 
even  the  electorate  itself."  The  result  of  yielding  to  these  tempta- 
tions by  candidates  for  and  holders  of  office  is  "  a  general  degenera- 
tion of  public  life,"  "  a  contempt  for  the  public  service,"  which  is 
thus  made  "  less  desirable  for  upright  men."  In  fine,  the  spectacle 
of  certain  conspicuous  details  of  the  operation  or  quasi-operation  of 
the  law  is  "  demoralizing  to  society  at  large." 

But  have  not  the  "  efforts  at  prohibition  reduced  the  consumption 
of  intoxicants  and  diminished  drunkenness  V  In  seeking  an  answer 
to  these  questions  it  was  found  that  "  opinions  differ  widely,"  and 
that  no  demonstration  on  either  of  these  points  has  been  reached 
or  is  now  obtainable,  after  more  than  forty  years  of  observation 
and  experience." 


